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WHEN THE BEES STING 


YOU'LL NEED AN “IDEAL BEE VEIL”—TRUE 
TO ITS NAME 


$1.95 Post Paid in U. S. A. 





WAX---OLD COMB 


We pay you the highest market price for 
rendered wax, less 5c per pound rendering. 
charges. Our rendering process saves the 
last drop of wax for you. ‘“‘Put your name 
on all packages.” 








HONEY 


Send us a sample of your extracted honey. 
We also buy comb honey. Tell us how 
much you have and what you want for it. 
We pay the day shipment is received. 











THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“THE BUSY BEEMEN”’ 
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THE BEST BEE 
BOOKS 


THE HONEYBEE 
By Langstroth and Dadant. 


A very complete text on 
beekeeping. 575 pages, attrac- 
tive cloth binding, $2.50, Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish editions. 





FIRST LESSONS IN BEE- 
KEEPING 


By C. P. Dadant. 


Will start you right. 167 pages, 
178 illustrations, cloth binding. 
Price $1.00. 





AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett. mi 


First book in the English lan- 
guage on the subject of the 
honey plants. 

300 large pages, 155 illustra- 
tions, cloth binding; $2.50. 





OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant. 


Valuable to every extensive 
beekeeper. 125 pages, 50 illus- 
trations; cloth bound.. Price 
$1.00. 





PRACTICAL QUEEN REAR- 
ING 
By Frank C. Pellett 


Gives all up-to-date methods 
of rearing queens for the small 
beekeeper or for the specialist. 
Cloth bound, 105 pages, 40 il- 
lustrations. ° 


Price $1.00 





1,000 ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller. 


Answers the questions that 
other books overlook. Cloth 
bound, 276 pages. Price $1.25. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Hamiiton, Illinois 


=————————————————————=S=S==——SX———— 
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The Bingham Bee Smoker has been 
on the market over forty years and is the 
standard in this and many foreign coun- 
tries. It is the all-important tool of the 
most extensive honey producers in the 
World. It is now made in five sizes. 


Size of shipping 

stove weight 
f inches Ibs. 
Big Smoke, with shield 4 x10 3 
Big Smoke, no shield....4 3 

Smoke Engine .............. 4 2% 
2 


Conqueror 2 ane 1% 
Little Wonder 1% 


The Big Smoke has just been pro- 
duced in response to a demand for a’ 
larger-size smoker, one that will hold 
more fuel, require filling less often, 
from extensive handlers. 


East Lansing, Mich., May 10, 1920. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Dear Mr. Woodman:—I have now 
had several weeks’ opportunity to try 
out the New Smoker, called the Big 
Smoke, with the guard about the fire 
pot. The smoker is even more than I . 
anticipated, and unless something else 
is brought out that is still better, you 
can be assured that this particular one 
will be standard equipment for this 
place from now on. 

B. F. Kindig, 


State Inspector of Apiaries. 


The Genuine Bingham Honey Un- 
capping Knife is manufactured by us 
here at Grand Rapids and is made of 
the finest quality steel. These thin- 
bladed knives, as furnished by Mr. 
Bingham, gave the best of satisfaction, 
as the old timers will remember. Our 
Perfect Grip Cold Handle is one of the 
improvements. 


The Woodman Section Fixer, a com- 
bined section press and foundation fas- 
tener, of pressed steel construction, 
forms comb-honey sections and puts in 
top and bottom foundation starters, all 
at one handling. It :s the finest equip- 
ment for this work on the market. 


TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


. Friction top cans, cases of 24 
Friction top caus, crates of 612 
. Friction top cans, cases of 24 
. Friction top cans, crates of 450 
. Friction top pails, cases of 12 
. Friction top pails, crates of 100 
. Friction top pails, crates of 200 
. Friction top pails, cases of 6 
10 Ib Friction top pails, crates of 100 


Ask for our special money-saving 
prices, stating quantity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


Send us an itemized list of your requirements and let us figure on your goods for 
1921. Our new catalog will be issued about January 1. 
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artes SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 
TOLEDO ——— 


NOW FOR THE 1920 HONEY CROP We will buy it, both comb and extracted 


We want especially White Orange, White Sage, White Clover, Basswood, Raspberry. 
Write us what you have, sending samples, and prices asked, in first letter. 


SECOND-HAND 60-Lb. CANS 
These cans used only once, packed in good cases. 10 cases, 70c; 50 to 100 cases, 65c; 100 to 500, 60c. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


GRIGGS BROTHERS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO °°." 


*‘ GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” a 
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aj «CHE AULT 1921 BEE SHIPPING CAGE Pater, 

Pending r 

ist. It is a dark cage, much more so than the open screen cages & 

we have been shipping in in the past. a 

2nd. The feeder uses pure Sugar syrup. Better than Honey or > 4 

Candy to ship on; it contains water as well as feed. oY 

3rd. Feeders are made more substantial, one-third larger, and 4 

have screw cap that will not ja_ out. 2 

4th. Instead of one small hole, we now use a cotton duck washer 2 

in the screw cap that has proven to overcome all the objec- 

tions found to the liquid feed method. oe 

5th. The Cage is one piece screen wire, protected by thin boards & 

on the outside. ¢ 

Send for circular describing the cage in cetail, prices, etc ? 

ORDERS are coming in daily for 1921 SHIPPING 4 

Five per cent cash discount for Nov, 3 per cent for December, a 

2 per cent for January, on all orders. Or will book your or- 4, 

der with 20 per cent down, balance just before shipping. 5 

7 

QUEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS ; 

“7 

My Free Circular gives prices in detail, etc. Safe delivery guaranteed within 6 days of shipping point. We ship thousands of 5S 

pounds all over U. S. A. and Canada. Og 

\ pound pkg. bees $3.00 each, 25 or more $2 85 each 1 Untested Queen $2 each, 25 or more $1.75 each % 

2 pound pkg. bees 5.00 each, 25 or more 4.75 each 1 select untested, $2.25 each, 25 or more $2 each. b 4 

3 pound pkg. bees 7.00 each, 25 or more 6.65 each 1 Select Tested Queen 8.50 each, 25 or more $3.00 each. Pa 

F. O. B. shipping point. Add price of queen wanted. 1 Tested Queen $3.00 each, 25 or more $2.70 each 5S 

2 

B.A & 

; NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, *%,2U"" CALALLEN, TEXAS z 
o 

Soatoatoetontoetoetoatnetoetoatoetontoateetoatoetoctoatoetoetoateeteetoateeteatoeteeteatoetootoatnetoatontoetoatoetoeeatoetotoateeteatoetecteateeteotoateeteateeteeteateets sfostoatoetoetogoetontoatoatoatoatpateetvetnetoetoctoctectentententente 

Soe soateatoatoatoriortoctortortortoctoctoctoteeteeteeteetoeton’ Soafoetoeoatoeoaloctoeroetos leas loecealoeloacee lee loalosloeroeloeceeloeloelestearestoeroareetoeree teers seeaceereetoaroeteateeteeree to toeteeteeloeteeteetectoeteeteeteee 

¢ ae 

3 

OG +° 

6a ”? ° aoe ° 4 

% The enormous demand for SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION signifies high- t 

Ox © Ox 

$ est quality. Our 1920 output over 150,000 pounds z 
7.2 

? °° 
x 

‘ ° ° . . . 4 

* Beeswax wanted: For cash or in exchange for foundation or bee supplies. Prices on request ¢ 

4 

x ¢ 

ee . > 

5s SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah (Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation ) ‘ 
~~ 
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9 Foot Power 
OR. G. G, MILLER, ENLARGED PHOTO 8x11 BARN see 


ji what Py . Paren , 
re) ariton . Y., says: 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING alcautelt: aan of Gear 
Combined oo _ 
° e ° winter 50 cha ives wit 
A desirable Christmas Gift for any beekeeper 7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
600 frames and a_ great 
deal of — ee = 
winter we have a double 
Price $1 Postpaid amount of hives, etc., to <£ 
make with this saw. It 
will do all you say of it.” © 


Catalog and price list free. 


————— 995 Ruby St, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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=" | TESTING DADANT’S | : 
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t FOUNDATION : 
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I 

From the first year of sale of Dadant’s Foundation the Dadant firm Us 

had at least three hundred colonies of bees. =i 

The tests for satisfactory foundation were made with their own bees, ie 

their aim being to manufacture and sell only such goods as would be Urs 

satisfactory to their own bees, in their own apiary. =i 

Every square inch equal to sample in every respect was the aim, and it i 

was done at all times as Uc 

thousands can testify who ue 

have used these goods. =i 

Not satisfied with the mills =H 

they were using, they tried fl 

different workmen until Uc 

they got a mill that would Ue 
ue make a foundation without Al 
i "Fishbone," as the bee- =i 
keeper called it; and also a 

ia got mills that would make a 
Ue foundation of different ie 
Uc weights from five square Uc 
Ue feet to the pound for brood Ur 
a Y dee eas to thirteen square feet for it 
n sections. ah 
fi of 
Uc Now the Dadant Apiaries have increased to nearly a thousand colonies Ue 
=i in ten apiaries. The different locations give a chance for tests in heavy LF 
=i flows, in light flows, in a dearth, for fall crop, for spring. All, so that =i 
i the proper tests can be made, and only the most satisfactory foundation “ 
Uc sent out to the many customers. i 
Nn fy 
ws oii 
| i DADANT’S FOUNDATION invSampce We HAVE EVER SENT OUT, T° ‘i 
is Specify it to your dealer. If he hasn’t it write us is 
of A] 
us DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS if 
=i Catalog and Prices on Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb Foundation oi 
ain and Comb Rendering for the asking =i 
us us 
=] = 
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WHY THOUSANDS BUY “BEEWARE” 


Because the prices are. right for the workmanship. 
Because the materials are the very best obtainable. 
Because you are assured of good service—guaranteed. 


These goods marked with the ‘‘Beeware’”’ brand, are famous for giving 
the utmost return over a period of years at prices which are never extreme. 


Conditions this year are causing many men to change their previous 
buying methods. Buy cautiously, but be sure you get real quality for your 
money, the kind you get in ‘‘Beeware’’ only. 


It will pay you to write or visit your ‘‘Beeware’’ distributer. 


His name is on the catalog we will send if you ask for it. 







SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


To give users of Lewis “Beeware” better service and information, 
we announce the employment of E. W. Atkins, who began work at 
Watertown November 1. Mr. Atkins is well known to many Ameri- 
can and Canadian beekeepers, has worked in large commercial api- 
aries, and for the past four years has been operating his own api- 
aries. After taking a degree at the Ontario, Canada, Agricultural 
College, Mr. Atkins served with the provincial and dominion apiarists 
of Canada. During the war he was in charge of bee culture exten- 
sion work for the United States Government in Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Later he has worked out of the Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ames for the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory, and is well 
acquainted with the needs of beginners and commercial beekeepers alike. Address all com- 
munications regarding beekeeping to our Service Department, Watertown. 
























AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 





[BEWARE 


LOOK WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 
FOR lata W IS. } 


THIS 
MARK 











MAK MAKES THE FINEST. 


COPYRIGHT, 1916, BY G.BLEWIS COMRANY 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


MAKERS OF LEWIS “BEEWARE” 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


FACTORY AND HOME,OFFICES: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Glimpses of Beekeeping and Some Other Things in the. Land of Cotton, as 
Seen by the Associate Editor 


HERE is a wonderful change 
taking place in the South of 
late. One having visited Mis- 


sissippi five years ago and again now, 
is struck by the rapid advancement. 
Cotton is the principal money crop in 
much of the South, and for a long 
period the price of cotton has been 
so low that it has hardly paid ex- 
penses. With a good price for its 
product the South) has developed 
during the past few years as no 
other section of the country has 
done. The negro tenant has felt the 
change, and shows it. On my previ- 
ous visit to the cotton country, the 
darkies were rather a dejected look- 
ing lot. The returns from their cot- 
ton were so small as hardly to sup- 
ply the barest necessities, with noth- 
ing left for luxuries. Now, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, one sees such 
gorgeous silk dresses among the col- 
ored women and silk ‘shirts among 
the men as would give one the im- 
pression that they were millionaires. 
Many of them drive Cadillac and 
Hudson automobiles and wear dia- 
‘mond pins. Few of them have any 
comprehension of the value of money 
or realize that hard times may come 
again. At Greenville, I was told of 
an old darkey who was rather dubi- 
ous about his annual settlement with 
the land owner. At previous settle- 
ments, he had usually found himself 
in debt for money advanced during 
the year, or, at best, with but a few 
dollars left to call his own. Last 
year when he presented his check at 
the bank he was astonished to find 
something like $2,500 still coming to 
him. In order to impress the old 
darkey with the amount of his 
wealth, the banker paid him in bills 
of small denomination. With so 
much money in one and two dollar 
bills the old fellow thought he had 
more money than he ever could use. 








On going into a store he dropped a 
bill upon the floor. When the fact 
was called to his attention, he re-. 
plied: “Never min’ about dat, never 
min’ about dat, I got plenty mo’.” 
The delta region, which extends 
from Memphis south to Vicksburg, 
is a stretch of wonderfully fertile 
land. Here cotton grows to perfec- 
tion, and one sees thousands of acres 
of it. Greenville is in the heart of 
the delta and apparently is a splendid 
beekeeping territory. It has never 


The French mulberry 


been my good fortune to meet a 
more wide-awake lot of beekeepers 
or more interesting people than* were 
present at the Greenville meeting the 
first week in September. Here also 
I found some new honey plants, of 
which I had not heard before. The 
climbing boneset, which is. men- 
tioned elsewhere, grows abundantly 
in the rich lands along the streams. 
Mrs. Hill brought to the meeting a 
bunch of goatweed, or wooly croton 
(Croton capitatus), which she _ re- 
ported as an excellent honey plant 
for a short period of time. The 
goatweed grows abundantly along 
roadsides and in pastures across the 
northern part of the State. Al- 
though some species of croton have 
been mentioned as the source of 
honey in Texas and California, I had 
never before heard of honey from 
any species of croton east of the 
Mississippi. 

One beekeeper present said that 
although he was surrounded by cot- 
ton fields, he did not think his bees 
gathered any honey from it. When 
it was stated that cotton seldom 
yielded on sandy land, he replied that 
probably explained it, as his immedi- 
ate neighborhood was sandy. This 
confirms the various reports on this 
point from other southern regions. 
Although white clover is generally 
regarded as best in the North, many 
beekeepers reported good crops from 


clover, although not every year. 
Button-bush, locust, persimmon, 
chinaberry, holly, heartsease and 


cowpeas were also regarded as im- 
portant sources lof honey there. 
That the region is very favorable 
for bees can be seen by the fact that 
one man present had captured 80 
wild swarms in one season. One 
drawback is the discrimination 
against southern honey in the north- 
ern markets. The explanation of 
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this is that honey is. gathered from 
so many different sources that there 
is no uniform quality. Some of the 
Mississippi honey is of as fine a qual- 
ity as goes to market anywhere. 
However, it would be difficult to se- 
lect a sample of honey as typical, and 
supply the same customer with a sec- 
ond lot exactly like it, from a dif- 
ferent place or at a different time. 
Although the northern bee-man has 
fewer sources of honey, his product 
is much more uniform and the honey 
going to market is very similar year 
after year. In the South it may hap- 
pen that’ the bees from one colony. 
will be bringing in honey of a dif- 
ferent color and flavor from that 
coming to another hive at the same 
time. It seems to me that the reme- 
dy, lies in the organization of co-op- 
erative associations which will blend 
the honey of a particular locality and 
establish a market for it under its 
own trade name. Unless this is done 
the bottlers are likely to continue 
to take advantage of the situation to 
force down the price. 

There were several colored men 
present at the Greenville meeting 
and I was told that there were some 
very good beekeepers among them. 
We drove out to the apiary of Rich- 
ard Grant, which was the nearest. It 
was well kept and a picture herewith 
shows both the apiary and the black 
mammy who bottled the honey. 

The Agricultural College 

Beekeeping is not neglected at the 
Mississippi College of Agriculture. 
R. B. Willson gives his full time to 
beekeeping, most of it being spent in 
extension work in the field. Willson 
is a live wire chap who makes a good 
impression, and who is a _ good 
booster for beekeeping, and espe- 
cially for the State of Mississippi. 
To hear him tell it there is no better 
State than Mississippi and no better 
business than beekeeping. He is do- 
ing much to improve the methods in 
the localities where he works. Dr. 
R. W. Harned, the State Entomolo- 
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Field force of the Mississippi Plant Board 


gist, has too many ‘irons in the fire 
to give much of his personal time to 
beekeeping. However, in his official 
capacity he helps along at every op- 
portunity. As Secretary of the State 
Board he supervises the activities of 
more than twenty field men who are 
busy with various problems of in- 
sect control. The Plant Board men 
are fine fellows. All are thoroughly 
trained men and several are inter- 
ested in bees. A picture of the 
group in the field near Gulfport is 
shown in connection with this article. 
There was a very good meeting at 
the college, as there was also at 
Gulfport. 
The Gulf Region 

There is great development along 
the Gulf Coast. Large orchards of 
pecans and Satsuma oranges are be- 
ing planted. Some of the land is 
very sandy and poor, while in other 
neighborhoods it is good. Fine shell 
roads are being built which make it 
easy to drive from place to place by 
auto. The woods are full of titi and 
gallberry, and failures of the honey 
crop are very rare. Near Pass 

















R. B. Willson, beekeeping specialist, and R. W. Harned, State Entomologist of Mississippi 


Christian I again found some honey 
plants which were new to me. Mexi- 
can clover (Richardia scabra), is not 
a clover at all, but a weed introduced 
from the tropics. It is common in 
cultivated fields in the Gulf States 
from Georgia to Louisiana. It cov- 
ers the ground in corn’ and cane 
fields after cultivation has ceased. 
The blossoms are small, but the bees 
seek them eagerly and, according to 
reports, gather much nectar from 
them. The Mexican clover is often 
cut for forage and fed to cattle in 
place of hay. The picture will give a 
good idea of the appearance of the 
plant. The French mulberry, also 
called Spanish or German mulberry 
in some places (Callicarpa ameri- 
cana), is a common plant in South- 
ern Alabama and Mississippi. Al- 
though the plant grows from West 
Virginia to Florida and west to 
Texas, I can find no ‘mention of it as 
a honey plant in any of the beekeep- 
ing literature. It seems to be regard- 
ed as valuable in Texas, as well as in 
the Southeastern States. The pic- 
ture shows the fruit and leaves. 

Another plant which seems to be 
valuable is a species of Ludwigia, 
probably Ludwigia pilosa, which we 
found in the swamps. I can find no 
common name for the plant, but it is 
found in swamps from the Carolinas 
to Florida and west to Louisiana. 
The bees were working these plants 
very busily at the time of the visit of’ 
our party, but we were unable to get 
much information as to their value to 
local beekeepers. 


There are many plants common to 
Mississippi which are little known to 
the beekeepers, even there, and 
which are seldom mentioned in the 
beekeeping literature. Since there ar¢ 
some very active beekeepers in the 
State and the college is also taking 
up beekeeping seriously, we may wel! 
expect that much more will be 
known about the honey flora within 
a short time. 

I was very favorably impressec 
with Mississippi beekeepers and bee- 
keeping. There are many well-in- 
formed commercial (beekeepers 
within its borders and it ranks wel! 
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There are some good beekeepers among the colored population of the South 


up to the front in development. 
There is a great diversity of condi- 
tions within the State, and a visitor 
to an isolated locality might find 
things very backward, but one who 
travels in all parts of the common- 
wealth and sees the best as well as 
the worst, will be convinced that 
Mississippi is in advance of some of 
the States which have made more 
noise about what they are doing. 
There are many side-lights on the 
trip which must be passed over for 
lack of space; the delightful hos- 
pitality of the people, the big planta- 
tions with their magnificent old 
mansions, and many delightful hours 
spent afield, will long remain as 
pleasant memories of the land of 
cotton. 


MY FIRST AND LAST MEETING 
WITH DR. MILLER 

I procured a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” in 
1909, and through it and his other 
writings I have become a great ad- 
mirer of the man, to such an extent 
that my wife suggested that, since 
we lived but 25 miles from Marengo, 
we should become personally ac- 
quaintted with him. So on a Sunday 
in August, we motored to Marengo. 

Arriving at the town, we enquired 
for his home. At the gate, however, 
I hesitated, under the impression that 
the Doctor might be. very much re- 
served in his home life, and having 
also learned that he had been sick. 
But we disliked to turn back after 
coming this far. So we drove up a 
long avenue of basswood trees, to the 
home. Everything looked just as de- 
scribed in his book. We drove to 
the well and took a drink. By that 
time the Doctor came out. No in- 
troduction was needed. It seemed as 
if I had known him always, although 
he seemed very weak. He walked 
up to our car, shook hands and ex- 
plained to my wife that he had an 
affection of the heart from which he 
did not expect to recover. He smiled, 


exposing a set of teeth that a young 
man would have been proud of. He 
called our attention to his rose beds 
that he might be justly proud of, 
then to his home apiary. In twenty 
minutes of visit my ideal was fully 
realized. We bade him farewell and 
started away in silence. 

I had not been disappointed, but I 
wanted to near what my wife had to 
say. Before we reached the public 
highway she spoke: “Isn’t he a 
nice, clean old man?” I cannot recall 
a single act of my life that gave me 
more pleasure than this short visit 
with Dr. C. C. Miller. 

P. B. McCABE, 

Elburn, IIl. 


MALLOW AS A HONEY PLANT 

From G. G. Aylmer, of Quebec, 
Canada, we received a specimen of 
the common mallow, with the state- 
ment that it is very attractive to his 
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bees. The common mallow, also 
called Dutch cheese, doll cheese, 


fairy cheese, and sometimes cheeses 
(from the shape of the small seed 
pod), as well as blue mallow, is a 
widely distributed weed introduced 
from Europe and generally natural- 
ized in this country. It grows com- 
monly along railroads, in barn lots 
and waste _ places. It blooms 
through a long period, and at this 
writing (Oct. 27) is still in bloom 
here at Hamilton. The letter men- 
tions the fact that it blooms there in 
September, and this year, because of 
the mild weather, into October. It is 
probable that the bees were at- 
tracted to it at a time when there 
was little else on which they could 
work. While bees work upon it to 
some extent, the writer regards it of 
little value as a source of nectar. If 
any beekeepers have found it other- 
wise we would be glad of the infor- 
mation.—F. C. P. 


MORE ABOUT LAVENDER 


On page 375 of our November is- 
sue is a short note concerning lav- 
ender, together with a picture of 
the plant in bloom. The plant is ex- 
tensively cultivated in some coun- 
tries for the oil which is derived 
from it. Von Mueller, in his book on 
“Extra Tropical Plants,” which is 
published by the government at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, states that one 
species of lavender, Lavandula Stoe- 
chas, is one of the best plants to hold 
light, sandy soils, and it is also esti- 
mated that one acre of it will enable 
the bees to store a ton of the finest 
flavored honey every year. A plant 
which may become the source of a 
ton of honey per year from each 
acre is well worthy the attention of 
the beekeeper. Since lavender is 
cultivated for commercial purposes 
entirely aside from its honey, it 
might very profitably be tried out in 
this country. 














Mexican clover covers the ground in Gulf Coast fields 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Dr. Miller 


The following appreciations of Dr. 
Miller were received from Europe: 

From Mr. Crepieux-Jamin, of 
Rouen, the man who was honored 
with the order of Leopold, by the 
King of Belgium, for having cared 
for 3,000 wounded Belgian soldiers: 

“My condolence compliments to 
Mrs. Miller. Dr. Miller’s death is 
to be regretted. Your father and he, 
those were two MEN.” 

From Mr. Ph. J. Baldensperger, of 
Nice, France: 

“My cordial sympathy goes to the 
Miller family and to you for the loss 
of our beloved and venerable dean, 
the patriarch, Dr. C. C. Miller. The 
sympathy of the apiarian world must 
be but small relief for his people. 
Who will entertain us as positively 
and joyously as he did, on the ups 
and downs of beekeeping?” 

From Mr. Leon Tombu, of Bel- 
gium: 

“I was very sorry to learn of the 
death .of the venerable master, who 
was Dr. Miller. It is not a sorrow 
for the American beekeepers alone, 
but for the beekeepers of the whole 
world as well. The American Bee 
Journal loses with him one of its best 
writers.” 


Meeting Changed. 

The meeting of the Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association has been 
changed. from December 7-8 to 
Thursday and Friday, 9th and 10th. It 
will be held in the meeting rooms of 
the Hennepin County Medical Asso- 
ciation, Donaldson Building, Seventh 
and Nicollet, Minneapolis. 


American Honey Producers’ Emblems 

The American emblems to wear as 
rallying signs at conventions of bee- 
keepers ordered to be struck at the 
Buffalo meeting last spring, are at last 
ready. We can furnish them of either 
gold or bronze, and either in pins or 
screw buttons. They represent a 
queen on a comb; they are of the size 
of a dime, very neat and pretty, and 
are warranted to wear for years with- 
out tarnishing. As a much _ larger 
number was ordered than at first in- 
tended, they are supplied more 
cheaply than formerly announced. 
Remit 50 cents for single emblem, to 
be delivered by mail, or 35 cents each 


in lots of 20, to be supplied at con- 
ventions. 





Diseases of the Adult Bee 

We are indebted to Mr. John An- 
derson, of Aberdeen, and A. H. 
Wood, for a clipping of the Aberdeen 
Free Press of November 2, indicating 
that the true cause of the Isle-of- 
Wight disease is a mite, which it is 
proposed to call “Tarsonemus 
Woodi, which enters a particular 
breathing tube of the bee, feeds on 
the bee’s blood, blocks the air pas- 
sage, and thus cuts off the supply of 
oxygen from certain muscles and 
nerve centers concerned with loco- 
motion.” We trust this may be cor- 
rect and a solution of one of the 
most baffling diseases of the adult 


bees. In that. case, the discoverers 
of this cause will have deserved 
great praise from tthe ‘beekeepers, 


for it may lead to correct diagnosis 
of the cause of the so-called May dis- 
ease, paralysis, vertigo, which have 
never been fully acounted for. Should 
this discovery be confirmed, we will 
give a history of it with credits to its 
author. . 


Appreciation of Dr. C. C. Miller 

We are in receipt from Mr. Thos. 
W. Cowan, President of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association, of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The British Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion desire to record their sorrow at 
the news just received of the death 
of Dr. C. C. Miller, at the age of 89 
years, who by his work and writings 
had done so much for beekeeping. 
and by his personality had endeared 
himself to those with whom he came 
in touch. They also desire to record 
their sense of the loss sustained by 
the world of beekeepers who valued 
his advice, and to extend to Mrs. Mil- 
ler and family their deepest sympa- 
thy in their bereavement.” 


A Memorial Fund 

The suggestion has been made on 
the part of several friends of Doctor 
C. C. Miller, that a fund should be 
raised by the beekeepers for the pur- 
pose of establishing a permanent me- 
morial. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the form this memorial 
should take. We think that the es- 
tablishment of a research scholarship 
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in beekeeping in an agricultural col- 
legt would be very appropriate. In 
case such a move is started, all the 
bee magazines should join together to 
raise it. We will be pleased to hear 
from our readers as to what they 
think of the plan. 


Prayers to Stop Swarms 

I have heard from many persons 
that there is a prayer which, when 
said directly ahead of a swarm of 
bees, will compel them to land at 
once. Please inform me if I can in 
any way get the words of this prayer. 

Connecticut. 

There has been at all times more or 
less belief in the efficacy of certain 
forms of prayer. We read lately that 
it was once the belief that a printed 
copy of a prayer to St. Margaret 
would cure pain, if applied on the 
seat of the trouble. We have looked 
for information, in several ancient 
works ‘on prayers as applied to bees, 
and find the following: 

According to Jules De Soignies, a 
Belgian author, through a popular be- 
lief in the Golden Hills of Burgundy 
and in other parts of France, the fol- 
lowing prayer was recommended to 
stop swarms: 

“Bees, the Lord has given you birth 
here and asks you to remain here.” 
This was to be followed by making 
the sign of the cross. 

In the Ardennes, they kept the 
swarms from flying away by planting 
a branch of consecrated boxwood in 
front of the hives on Palm Sunday.— 
(L’Abeille a Travers Les Ages). 

According to Margaret Warner 
Morley (The Honey Makers, page 
327), an exorcism was found in a 
Latin ecclesiastical work as follows: 
“I implore thee, mother of the bees, 
through God, the King of Heaven, 
and through the Redeemer, the Son 
of the Lord, that thou fliest not high, 
nor far, but that rather thou comest 
at once to a tree; there gather with 
all thy .kind, or with thy companions. 
There have I prepared for thee a 
good hive, that there thou mayest la- 
bor in the name of the Father, the 
Son and the’ Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Both of these authors also report 
that it was a common belief in Lux- 
emburg that the Lord tried to re- 
strain the honeybee from working on 
Sunday, and that the honeybee re- 
plied: “It is often rainy during the 
week, and if I do not work on Sunday 
I may not be able to supply wax for 
the altars.” Whereupon the Lord 
punished the bees for their disregard 
of Sunday, by closing against them 
the corolla of the red clover, making 
it too deep for them to reach the 
base of the calyx. 

First or primary swarms rarely fly 
away, as they emerge from the hive. 
They nearly always settle at least 


once, when they may be easily hived. 


So if our correspondent tries one of 
the above prayers wpon a primary 
swarm, he will have the pleasure of 
seeing it succeed. But if he tries it 
upon an afterswarm, it may be quite 
a different thing. We would prefer 
to rely on a spray of water from a 
force pump. 
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Mrs. Miller Ill 

A letter from Marengo brings the 
news that Mrs. Miller has been con- 
fined to her bed with illness most of 
the time since Dr. Miller’s death. 
Mrs. Miller wishes to convey to the 
beekeepers generally her apprecia- 
tion of the many kind letters re- 
ceived since the doctor passed away, 
and to thank them one and all, since 
it is impossible to reply to them di- 
rectly. 


The Quebec Apiary 

Editor Vaillancourt, of L’Abeille, 
in Quebec, publishes Bulletin 62 of 
the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Province of Quebec. It is an 88-page 
bulletin, supplying, in a condensed 
form, the most important require- 
ments for successful beekeeping. In 
the matter of wintering, he recom- 
mends the “silo,” and gives direc- 
tions for building a silo. This meth- 
od of wintering is certainly good for 
cold countries like the Province of 
Quebec. We have in our own United 
States localities where the silo would 
undoubtedly be equally successful. 


An Opportunity for 
Breeding Experiments 


The State Plant Board of Missis- 
sippi has recently made a survey of 
the plant and insect life on Cat 
Island, which is about eighteen miles 
off the coast from Gulfport. Prof. 
R. W. Harned, the State Entomolo- 
gist, who has charge of the work, 
writes that no honeybees were found 
on the island. There were fourteen 
in the party, most of whom were col- 
lecting from early morning until late 
at night. Everyone had special in- 
structions to be on the lookout for 
honeybees, and as not one was seen 
it is believed that no bees occur on 
the island. Prof. Harned is of the 
opinion that the flora is sufficient to 
sustain a number of colonies. In 
case any queen breeder wishes to 
secure a suitable place for breeding 
experiments, where the matings can 
be controlled, it is quite possible that 
arrangements can be made with the 
owners to lease a suitable site for 
this purpose. 

Since the breeding of bees for the 
northern trade is coming to be quite 
an important industry in Mississippi 
we would like to see the experiment 
station, or similar institution, of that 
State establish a breeding station on 
the island. There are similar islands 
off the coast of other Gulf States 
which might be utilized in this man- 
ner. It would seem that any of the 
States where this branch of bee- 
keeping is being developed might well 
afford to establish such a breeding 
station and undertake to solve some 
of the problems that confront the 
queen’ breeder. 


Wintering Bees in Canada 

We acknowledge receipt, from F. 
W. Sladen, Dominion Apiarist, at Ot- 
tawa, of an official Bulletin (No. 43) 
on wintering bees in Canada, in the 
French language “L’Hivernage des 
Abeilles au Canada; the English 
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edition of the same to follow shortly. 

Mr. Sladen puts in evidence the 
three requirements of good winter- 
ing, whether in Canada or* elsewhere: 
Strong colonies, composed principally 
of young bees; plenty of healthy 
honey; protection against cold. 

For strong colonies of young bees, 
Mr. Sladen believes in having a 
young queen that will lay freely eggs 
that will hatch in August and Sep- 
tember. Even in our Middle States, 
we believe that September bees are 
best for winter. They have plenty of 
time to take their early flights be- 
fore cold weather. 

For healthy honey for winter, Mr. 
Sladen recommends white clover, al- 
sike clover, and even buckwheat. But 
he condemns dandelion honey and 


hard maple honey because they 
“granulate in the combs.” Aster 
honey “is harvested too late and 


does not sufficiently ripen” for good 
winter food in Canada. As a matter 
of course, he condemns all fruit 
juices and honeydew. 

For protection he recommends the 
4-colony winter case, but warns bee- 
keepers against the “drifting of 
bees,” to which we have always ob- 
jected when colonies are_ shifted 
from one spot to another. For this 
purpose he advises to “bring the 
hives together gradually towards the 
end of summer, so as to be in about 
the same position that they will ac- 
cupy in the winter case.” 

For cellar wintering he recom- 
mends a temperature of 45 to 50 de- 
grees ‘in a cellar “not too dry.” 


Beg Pardon 


We may make mistakes in theory 
and pass them, but it will not do 
to make errors in facts. The editor 
made an incorrect statement, on page 
226, concerning the music composed 
by Dr. Miller, and half a dozen peo- 
ple have written us to correct it. The 
following are the facts: 

Dr. Miller wrote the music of “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple Tree 
Tops,” “The Beekeepers’ Reunion 
Song,” “Dot Happy Beeman,” “Bee- 
keepers’ Convention Song,” and 
“Spring Time Joys.” But Geo. W. 
York, is the composer of the music 
in “The Beekeeper’s Lullaby” and 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey.” The 
words of all these songs were by the 
late Eugene Secor. Mr. York pub- 
lished all the above some years ago, 
with one by himself and one by 
James Roat, in pamphlet form, un- 
der the title of “Songs of Beedom.” 
A letter from Mr. York reveals the 
fact that he has a few dozen copies 
left. 


Winter Protection 


The information reached us lately, 
indirectly, that some beekeepers 
quote the Dadants as being opposed 
to heavily packed double-wall hives 
for winter. Not by any means. When 
the bees are packed in such a manner 
that the cold weather cannot reach 
them, they are in the very best con- 
dition for winter. Let me quote the 
last paragraph in the chapter on out- 
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of-doors wintering in the “Dadant 
System of Beekeeping”: 

“If the packing of colonies, singly, 
in thick packing boxes, in a way that 
they could not feel the cold of winter, 
was not so expensive, it would be the 
ideal way of wintering bees, even in 
very cold regions. We have not 
adopted this method because of the 
great expense that it entails. Our 
method has been sufficient and al- 
though we have lost heavily in a few 
abnormal winters, we succeeded quite 
regularly. Our losses are not over 
5 per cent, one year with another.” 

Winter management is mainly a 
matter of location. But beekeepers 
can never overdo tthe protection of 
their colonies. 


Unsealed Honey for 
Winter Stores 


Says the British Bee Journal: “Un- 
sealed syrup, or honey, will do no 
harm to the bees if it keeps sweet, 
but during the damp weather of au- 
tumn and early winter unsealed 
stores take up moisture from the air 
and are then likely to ferment.” 

True, but even if they don’t fer- 
ment, as in our cold climate, the in- 
creased moisture taken up as stated 
above produces a noxious effect upon 
the bees and leads to diarrhea. Bet- 
ter have all sealed stores, as much as 
possible. 


To Kill Moths 


Carbon. disulphide, carbon bisul- 
phide, carbon sulphide, according to 
the United States Dispensatory, are 
one and the same thing. It is a very 
volatile, highly inflammable substance, 
“prepared by the direct combination 
of carbon and sulphur at a moderate 


red heat.” It should be low-priced, 
for it is manufactured on a large 
scale. The above-named book is au- 


thority for the statement that “in the 
works of Deiss, at Pantin, near Mar- 
seilles, France, 5,000 kilograms ((11,- 
000 pounds) were turned out daily.” 

There is another preparation which 
is not inflammable, carbon tetra- 
chloride, which is also an anesthetic 
and will kill moths and other insects 
by evaporation. It is made from car- 
bon disulphide and dry chlorine. 

The latter drug is the cheaper of 
the two, its cost being from 25 to 30 
cents per pound, in small quantities, 
while the disulphide sells at 35 to 00 
cents. 


Wisconsin Horticulture 
and Bee Culture 

The little monthly ertitled “Wis- 
consin Horticulture,” is worth read- 
ing. It always contains a lot of bee 
information. The October number 
has a beautiful front page cut. 


Big Colonies 

Lieut. C. W. Smart, in Australasian 
Beekeeper for August, 1920, reports 
that a colony which he built up “four 
stories high and which had brood 
from top to bottom, produced more 
honey than any other hive in the 
apiary.” Large hives. 
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PREPARING COLONIES FOR 
SHIPMENT 
By C. P. Dadant 

A reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal asks for an editorial, giving our 
experience with shipping colonies of 
bees and asking at what time they 
had best be shipped. 

Our personal experience extends 
over a long period, with shipments 
to all parts of the country, but we 
have rarely shipped carloads. The 
shipping. of carloads made a great 
step towards perfect success -when 
some practical man packed them in 
refrigerator cars. 

Bees in colonies may be shipped at 
any time. The best time, however, 
is when the cclonies are the lightest 
in both, or either, brood and honey. 
At such a time, spring of course, the 
danger of breakage and loss by 
smothering is at the minimum. 

The amount of air to be supplied to 
each colony will depend very much 
upon the strength of the colony, in 
bees. We shipped hives of bees by 
express 500 miles or more, in cool 
weathe., during the months of March 
and April, with no other ventilation 
than was afforded by the cracks in 
the joints of the entrance and cover, 
when they were closed. We do not 
believe in ever using a screen over 
the entrance, because that is the 
place through which the old bees are 
accustomed to pass in and out, and 
they worry and crowd each other 
more at that spot than in any other 
spot. The rare instances, in which 
we have seen the entranc: closed 
with a screen, indicated that numer- 
ous bees die against that screen, and 
it becomes so clogged that it is of no 
benefit for air. A preferable way, 
when air is given, is over the top of 
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the frames, at either end in cool 
weather, ‘or over the entire hive body 
in warm weather. 

A wooden frame, made of inch 
square lumber, and as long and as 
wide as the hive top, with a fly screen 
of the proper size nailed upon it, is 
fastened at the top of the brood 
chamber, right over the brood frames. 
Then another. cleat, of the same 
thickness, is nailed on top of- this, at 
each end only, and a light board is 
nailed across the top. This gives the 
bees an inch of room, above the 
frames, under the screen. It also sup- 
plies an inch of space, between the 
screen and the sheltering board. That 
board serves two purposes. It pro- 
tects the hive, from the hive above 
it, when piled up. It also shelters the 
hive from the direct rays of the sun, 
in case the colony is left exposed to 
it, for a certain length of time. How- 
ever, let us insist on the importance 
of avoiding exposing the hive to a 
strong light; much more important 


still is keeping it away from the sun., 


But in loading and unloading, it is 
next to impossible to always avoid the 
occasional exposure. 

Bees may be shipped in very hot 
weather, if they are given plenty of 
air and are on old combs, with very 
little honey and but little young 
brood. Some people imagine that 
they must have water. That is a mis- 
take, unless they have young brood. 
It is true that they will take water 
if given to them. But the experience 
of Harbison, who took bees from New 
York to California, by way of 
Panama, was exactly in line with the 
experienc. which we had at differ- 
ent times later. Bees that were sup- 
plied with water arrived in poorer 
condition, at destination, than those 











Hives with tops closed with moving screens for short trips in hot weather 
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which were left without it. Watery 
stores, thin honey freshly harvested, 
are also less safe than very ripe 
honey or good syrup. The advan- 
tage of pouring water over the hives 
is in cooling them. If they are placed 
in refrigerator cars, or if they are 
transported in spring, during cool 
weather, water will prove more a 
detriment than a benefit. 

If it is necessary to cite the experi- 
ence of others, besides Harbison and 
ourselves, as to the superfluity of 
water in shipping cases, we will pick 
out, at random, the account of an ex- 
perience. On pages 22-3 of the Janu- 
ary number of Gleanings, 1920, T. 
Dwight Whitman gives his experience 
in the receiving of bees from long 
distances: “I have received bees in 
pound packages that had only candy 
feed, no water container, from Cali- 
fornia (he is in Washington) that 
came through in better condition 
than those having water. In fact, 
some of these packages having only 
candy in them came through in what 
I would call perfect condition, there 
being not over a dozen dead bees in a 
two-pound package.” 

If you ship bees, let there be no 
fresh honey in the hives, and as little 
sealed honey as is absolutely neces- 
sary for their safety. You must be 
the judge as to how much air they 
need. If the weather is very hot and 
the distance great, it may be best to 
have screens at the bottom as well as 
at the top of the brood chamber. A 
very populous colony may need an 
additional chamber of dry combs be- 
sides its own brood chamber. In cool 
weather, or in a well-managed re- 
frigerator car, the average man 
would be astonished to ascertain how 
little ventilation they need. But it is 
better to err on the side of too much 
ventilation than too little. 

Whether in a car, or on a truck, or 
on an ordinary hayrack, the hives 
should be placed in such a manner 
that they are well fastened down and 
will not shake. It is useless to add 
that hives are placed with the combs 
lengthwise in a railroad car and 
crosswise on a road truck, because of 
the directions from which the jars are 
produced in each case. But bees on 
old combs will stand a large amount 
of jarring, provided the combs are 
well fastened. The Hoffman frames, 
objectionable to so many in handling 
hives, are a benefit here. But loose 
hanging combs are readily fastened, 
by cleats at each end, if they are not 
sufficiently glued with propolis. 


WINTER APIARY IN MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER WOODS 


By Florence L. Clark 


Clayton is a village on the Missis- 
sippi, pocketed among high wooded 
hills. Stationmaster and assistant at 
the depot are Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
He works one shift and she another. 
This is their occupation. Bees are 
their avocation, and for a number of 
years they have obtained profit and 
pleasure, in their leisure hours, keep- 
ing bees. They have about 200 hives. 
Part of them are kept in town, and 
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part in the woods on a 40-acre timber 
tract some distance from Clayton. 

When it came time last fall to put 
away the bees for the winter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams were face to face 
with the problem of lack of cellar 
room. Only a little more than half 
of the hives could be kept in the cel- 
lar. It was then they decided to 
make “babes in the woods” of the 
rest of the bees. Cases large enough 
to hold six hives, with a space of 6 
inches at the back and 4 inches in 
front were built. and placed facing 
the east to afford protection from 
the northwest winds of winter. All 
around and among the cases were 
the trees to break the wind and af- 
ford some shelter, even though their 
branches were bare. The hives were 
put in the cases and the spaces at the 
back and front filled with leaves. On 
top a layer of leaves 18 inches thick 
was piled. Mrs. Adams, alone and 
unaided, gathered and carried 165 
tubs full of leaves. 

Having prepared the bees in this 
way to weather the snows and cold 
of an Iowa winter, Mr. and Mrs. Ad- 
ams abandoned them entirely, and 
did not go near until about the mid- 
dle of January. The photograph 
shows what greeted their vision as 
they plowed their way through the 
deep snows to their winter apiary in 
the woods. 

So undisturbed were the bees in 
winter’s snows that not even a dog 
track was to be seen. The snow was 
a foot or more deep on top of the 
cases and drifted up against the 
outer walls in a way that made it 
seem certain, so Mr. Adams said, the 
bees were as snug and warm as they 
would have been in the cellar, if not 
much more so. 

Iowa. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS FOR 
TRIAL 


Through the kindness of a corre- 
spondent in China, we have received 
a few pounds of seed of two of the 
best honey plants of that far country. 
They are Chinese rape and Chinese 
broad bean. Both are said to be 
very good for the bees. The rape 
grows very much larger than the field 
rape grown in this country, some- 
times as much as six feet high. We 
are putting up this seed in small 
packages and propose to send it to 
our readers without any charge. Our 
only stipulation is that it be given a 
fair chance to show what it will do 
and that the beekeepers receiving it 
report to us the result of their trial 
next. fall. Since we only have a 
small quantity of this seed we can- 
not hope to supply all who would 
like to try it, but will supply all re- 
quests as long as the supply holds 
out. Only a few seeds can be sent 
to each person, but they should be 
sufficient to get a start in case the 
plants prove valuable. 

We have also secured some of the 
early-blooming sweet clover seed 
which we propose to send out in sim- 
ilar manner. This is a biennial sweet 
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clover which blooms about two 
weeks ahead of the usual white va- 
riety. We will send small packets 
of this seed also without charge to 
those who wish to give it a trial. A 
small quantity properly cared for will 
soon give the beekeeper a chance to 
introduce this early blooming variety 
into his neighborhood, If we can 
add two weeks to the-length of the 
flow from sweet clover we will add 
greatly to the returns from the api- 
ary in the sweet clover districts. 
Please remember that we have not 
tried any of these seeds as yet, but 
are offering them to our readers free 
because they are reported to be prom- 
ising. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF API- 
CULTURE 


By E. R. Reppert, Entomologist, Ex- 
tension Service, A. & M. 
College. 


It is safe to say that for the last 
two years, and possibly for the last 
four years, no subject dealing with 
economic questions has been dis- 
cussed in our country without ref- 
erence to the European war. While 
the great conflict was being waged, 
our whole economic organization was 
disarranged, values were out of nor- 
mal proportion, and prices were high. 
Now, although almost two years have 
passed since a wave of joy swept 
around the globe with the cessation 
of hostilities, the people of our coun- 
try and of the whole earth still feel 
the galling burden of high prices, left 
them as a potent reminder of the 
period through which they have 
passed. Hence it is that, deplorable 
as it may seem when viewed senti- 
mentally, we have come from neces- 
sity to look upon things from the 
standpoint of utility, and our field 
of vision is marked across with the 
dollar sign. Mere sentiment will not 
feed a hungry world, and things that 
were once done largely as a pleasure, 
or not at all, are now done as neces- 
sary to the world’s sustenance, while 
new values have been attributed. to 
products to which formerly little 
thought was given by the masses. 
Such a product is honey. 
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Honey is considered as a substitute 
for sugar. Yet with as much logic, 
and perhaps more, can sugar be 
called a substitute for honey. Both 
are consumed primarily for their 
pleasant sweet taste, both are valu- 
able nutrients. But, except as we 
consider the sugar in various fruits 
and vegetables, honey was utilized 
first. (Of course, we are speaking of 
sugar here, as the manufactured ar- 
ticle. Strictly speaking, honey it- 
self is 75 per cent sugar, the remain- 
der being mainly water.) 


Some Ancient History 


The writer was somewhat sur- 
prised to learn, by referring to an au- 
thority, that sugar was unknown in 
Europe 500 years ago, being intro- 
duced at that time from India as an 
incidental result of the Crusades, and 
that in the sixteenth century it cost 
$2.45 per pound, a consoling thought 
to keep in mind when the last 
month’s grocery bill is presented. 
What then satisfied, during the cen- 
turies preceding, the sweet tooth of 
the civilized world exclusive of India 
and China, granting that the civilized 
world at thut time had cut its sweet 
tooth? It could have been none 
other than honey or the juices of 
fruits. An instance is seriously stat- 
ed of a sealed jar of honey recently 
taken from one of the pyramids of 
Egypt of as delectable flavor as when 
placed there five thousand years ago 
—it is supposed the party making the 
comparison assumed the quality of 
the first samples. 


Jacob included honey in his offer- 
ings to his unknown son, Joseph, 
when he sent into Egypt for food for 
his starving people, three thousand 
years before the first sugar refinery 
was built. Cicero, effusing concern- 
ing the joys of farm life, along with 
the chickens and pigeons, the cows 
and pigs, the butter and eggs, men- 
tions also the hard-working bee and 
the toothsome product of her indus- 
try. John the Baptist sustained him- 
self on locusts and wild honey; ob- 
tained, the locust from the verdure 
of the plains, the honey from the 
caves of the bordering cliffs where 
innumerable swarms of wild bees 








Buried deep beneath the snow 
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stored it. And Pliny included api- 
culture in his studies of nature. 

Thus for ages honey had been the 
satisfying sweet. During the latter 
centuries it was a luxury and the con- 
suming public had demanded only a 
limited amount. With the last few 
years, as the price of sugar has ad- 
vanced, the world has come to look 
upon honey increasingly as a nece- 
sity, committees have impressed upon 
us the need of utilizing to the fullest 
extent this undeveloped resource, and 
those who have been in best position 
to do so have increased their efforts 
to accomplish this end. 

And how undeveloped the resource! 
One hundred million people as indus- 
trious and intelligent as any others 
that walk the earth; over 3,600,000 
square miles of as rich soil as ever 
grew a shrub, blessed throughout the 
greater part of its extent with a wide 
variety of trees and plants that give 
in their proper season an abundance 
of nectar. And yet, only enough 
honey is produced to allow a bare 
two pounds annually to each of its 
inhabitants; colonies sufficient in 
number to harvest but a small part 
of the nectar secreted by the flowers. 

Probably less than one million of 
our inhabitants, only one per cent, 
are engaged in beekeeping, and but 
a small per cent of these own colo- 
nies that produce commercial quan- 
tities. Fifty to eighty per cent of the 
nectar of the United States is prob- 
ably lost because of an insufficient 
number of bees, and in cur own State 
of Texas, it is said that twenty times 
the present harvest of honey could 
be gathered if there were sufficient 
colonies rightly placed. In the face 
of the extreme shortage of sugar in 
the past, it is little short of criminal 
on the part of the American people 
that a larger amount of honey is not 
produced, and their responsibility is 
heightened by the fact that compara- 
tively little trouble or expense is 
necessary to put it on the market. 
Nectar is a natural product. 


Comparisons 


There is an increasing tendency, in 
these days of high cost of living, to 
draw comparisons between different 
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articles of food, taking into consid- 
eration their prices and their relative 
nutritive value. Merely as a carbo- 
hydrate, the value of honey is one- 
fifth less than that of sugar, the dif- 
ference being due to approximately 
twenty per cent of water in the 
honey. But its energy-producing 
value is 1485 calories per pound, be- 
ing ahead of all other foods in this 
respect, except dates, and far ex- 
ceeding that of meat, eggs, bread, 
milk or vegetables. Taking average 
prices into consideration, honey is a 
more economical food than pears, or- 
anges, figs, bananas, strawberries, 
and grapes, which are in the same 
class of energy-producers. It is also 
more economical as an energy pro-- 
ducer, than celery, tomatoes, canned 
corn, and all the meats, with the pos- 
sible exception of pork chops. On 
the other hand, it is less economical 
than bread, cereals, potatoes, baked 
beans and apples. 


There remains yet one phase of the 
subject to be touched upon—namely, 
methods and equipment, and a refer- 
ence to bee diseases. To properly 
solve the problems implied will ne- 
cessitate an educational campaign 
that will reach to all sections and 
that will make the individual realize 
that it is to his advantage, as well as 
to that of others, that he should prac- 
tice the latest and most improved 
methods, to secure for himself the 
greatest income and for others the 
highest degree of safety, and reap in 
the fullest measure the harvest boun- 
tifully supplied by Nature. It is esti- 
mated that previous to last season, 
year in and year out, the gum or box- 
hive, which does not allow bee or 
comb manipulation, produced annu- 
ally, in Texas, an average surplus of 
three pounds, while hives with mov- 
able frames, properly handled, pro- 
duced an average surplus of forty- 
five pounds, and last year the latter 
class produced an average of fifty- 
seven pounds. Is it any wonder that 
in east Texas, in which are perhaps 
some of the richest nectar-producing 
sections of the whole State, but 
where gums or box-hives are the 
rule, beekeeping has not progressed 
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and become the industry that it 
should? Is it any wonder that, with 
bee disease and moths rampant, en- 
couraged as they are by these condi- 
tions, the beekeeper with modern 
methods has shunned this rich field, 
and left it undeveloped, and worse, 
as a menace to the surrounding 


territory and the State at large? 
These are matters that must be 
considered and made _ subjects of 


education and publicity campaigns, 
that beekeeping shall come into its 
own and this source of wealth de- 
velop to its fullest extent. 

Texas. 





HARVESTING SWEET CLOVER 
SEED 


Sweet clover is the subject of ani- 
mated discussion among the farmers, 
on the street, at institutes, at fairs 
and wherever the tillers of the soil 
chance to congregate. It is no longer 
feared as a weed, but more and more 
its value as a soil builder is being re- 
alized. This augurs well for the bee- 
keepers, and everything which can 
be done to extend the popularity of 
the plant among the farmers will 
improve the pasture of the beekeep- 
ers who live within reach of their 
fields. 

Sweet clover is a vigorous plant, 
and produces seed‘ in abundance. 
However, it is a hard job to harvest 
the seed crop after it is grown, and 
more than one farmer has been dis- 
gusted with the whole proposition 
when he came to gather his crop. 
The writer has had experience in a 
limited way with sweet clover and 
appreciates the difficulty. If cut with 
a mower and raked into windrows, a 
large part of the seed will be scat- 
tered. The binder is not well suited 
to the work, nor is the ordinary 
threshing’ machine suited to thresh- 
ing the seed after the plants have 
been cut. The progress of sweet clo- 
ver has been greatly handicapped by 
the lack of suitable machinery for 
handling it. There have been num- 
erous makeshifts recommended, but 
none of them are entirely satisfac- 
tory. The writer. and his boys 
threshed about a thousand pounds of 
seed by beating it out by hand on a 
large canvas. It is needless to say 
that one could not expect to grow a 
hundred acres of the crop to be han- 
dled in this way. 

For several months we have been 
hearing about a harvester made es- 
pecially to gather the sweet clover 
seed from the standing stalks. The 
machine was said to thresh the seed 
as it went, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of another operation. ‘Instead of 
having to cut the crop with a mower, 
haul it to the yard and stack it, and 
then bring in a threshing machine to 
finish the job, one trip through the 
field was said to be sufficient to finish 
the whole operation, the seed being 
sacked from the machine. 

So interesting did this sound that, 
when word reached the office that a 
machine was at work within thirty- 
five miles, three members of the staff 
got into an auto and away we went 
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“The sweet clover harvester gathers the seed and leaves the straw on the land 


to see for ourselves whether there 
was any easier way to harvest sweet 
clover seed than to beat it out with a 
fork over a canvas cloth. It was in 
October, too late for the seed crop 
to be at its best, as much of it had 
already shattered off. The machine 
was at work on the farm of the Rice 
Brothers, near Discus, Ill., and sure 
enough, it was getting the seed as it 
went. There was forty acres in the 
field and it was a wilderness of sweet 
clover, much higher than a man’s 
head and so thick that one could 
hardly walk through it. Instead of 
the horses being hitched ahead of 
the machine and pulling it, like a self- 
binder, they were hitched behind, 
and pushed it. It was, in fact, a 
case of “the cart before the horse.” 
The first picture will give a good 
idea of the appearance of the ma- 
chine as it came to the end of the 
row. 


Four horses are used in reverse po- 
sition; two on each side of the 
tongue, so, although they pull the 
machine, it really precedes them. 
Two wheels carry the machine 
while the end of the tongue is sup- 
ported by a caster wheel to facili- 
tate turning at the corners. A chain 
sprocket on the large axle drives an 
overhead shaft bearing four large 
paddle or threshing wheels at a 
high speed. Parting guides tend to 
compact the stalks as they are 
drawn through a series of fin- 
shaped paddles, some rigid, others 
mounted on the sides of the thresh- 
ing wheels. These notched paddles 
mesh loosely. When the seed is ripe 
the stalks are stiff, and being drawn 
through are bent into a series of an- 
gles which hold while the seed is 
beaten off. A draft of air drops the 
seed into conveyors that carry it 
back to a bin, where it is screened 
and sacked. 


Two men and four horses operate 
the outfit. One man drives the team 
and the other tends to the screening 
and sacking. 

The machine is easily raised or 
lowered at will and takes a swath 9 
feet wide. It runs easier and faster 
than a binder, and when the field is 


finished both harvesting and thrcsh- 
ing are done. 

The machine is the invention of 
G. P. Leudke, of Springfield, Ill, who 
has only placed a few of them on the 
market as yet. A number of minor 
details present themselves for im- 
provement, but in the main he seems 
to have hit upon a really practical 
plan of harvesting sweet clover. An 
economical method of harvesting the 
seed seems to be all that remains in 
the way of the rapid extension of the 
acreage seeded to the best honey- 
producing plant known to the Middle 
West. After riding across the field 
on top of the machine and watch- 
ing the seed drop into the troughs 
for its retention, the writer was con- 
vinced that the trick is done and at 
last a practical harvester is here. 
Success to Mr. Luedke, the well- 
wishing of all beekeepers are with 
him. 


“SELFISHNESS” 
By E. G. LeStourgeon 
Ever since men organized them- 
selves to build the tower of Babel, 
men have organized to protect their 


assumed rights or trade interests. 
Nations, empires, ententes, labor 
unions, churches; lodges, farmers’ 
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and even beekeepers’ organizations 
are founded on this same desire. 
Into each enters the idea of selfish- 
ness, and the per cent of selfishness 
has generally governed the length of 
life of the organization. The big I 
and the little you of our modern 
slang, because I belong and you do 
not, is responsible for the world- 
wide unrest today. 

The ideal of the narrow, selfish or- 
ganization is now fighting its last 
stand. No group can exist apart, and 
yet expect to live from the common 
source. 

From the organization of the first 
beekeepers’ association there has 
been a line of this narrow self-inter- 
est manifest. To be a member one 
must not only be a beekeeper, but 
also one that believes as we believe. 
So strong was this sentiment that al- 
most all of the older organizations 
became mutual admiration societies, 
took in no new members and died 
with the last patriarch. 

Very naturally these societies did 
little but defend the system of bee- 
keeping advocated by its members. 
Their discussions were mostly on 
theoretical subjects and were settled 
by debate rather than experiment. 

While the old associations were 
dogmatically doing their best, a new 
race of beekeepers was coming into 
existence. In favored sections men 
were building apiaries that num- 
bered in hundreds instead of tens. 
These men were devoting their whole 
time to beekeeping and had to make 
it pay. They cared little for theory 
and developed practices of their own. 
Their problems were disease, trans- 
portation, markets and supplies. Con- 
sequently there arose a second set 
of beekeepers’ associations. These 
men were forced to band themselves 
together for common protection. To 
them the object of the association 
meant bread and butter, dollars and 
cents, not pleasure. By associating 
they could put on disease control 
measures; they could buy supplies in 
car lots; they could sell direct to 
the wholesale dealer; and they could 
get hearings from the Railroad Com- 
mission relative to freight rates. 

But even these groups were too 
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narrow. Each group wanted to be 
the favored one, each wanted to 
dominate the market, and be favored 
in the buying of supplies. A few 
years of this kind of competition con- 
vinced the managers of such associa- 
tions that even large State or re- 
gional associations must either be 
united or have some understanding 
as to their common interests. 

Growing up along with the bee in- 
dustry were certain other industries 
which were wholly or partially de- 
pendent upon the beekzepers. Manu- 
facturers of bee fixtures, comb-foun- 
dation and publishers of bee papers 
were entirely dependent on the bee- 
men, and those of honey containers 
partially so. These mew, whose liv- 
ing depended just as much upon the 
bee as that of the bees’ owner, were 
not included within those asocia- 
tions. At the same time the trans- 
portation of bee fixtures and prod- 
ucts became great enough to attract 
the express and railway companies, 
and likewise many other firms had 
more or less interest in beekeeping. 

This multiplicity of interests, clash 
of activities and strife for suprem- 
acy, resulted in the formation of the 
American Honey Producers’ League. 
If this succeeds, its component parts 
will have to give up the selfish idea 
of rushing honey to market to get a 
high price and spoil future sales. In- 
stead of glutting the market, they 
must help create a market so that 
not only they, but other men, may 
sell. They must remember that 
manufacturers, printers, transporta- 
tion agencies and even schools are 
vitally interested in bees, and where 
such parties desire, bust be admitted 
to the League. It is far easier to 
gain the desired point by a co-opera- 
tion of allied interests than to gain 
the same by sheer force of the dom- 
inant party. 


A NOTABLE BUILDING 
We are pleased to picture in this 
issue the new Apicultural building at 
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the Ontario Agricultural College. It 
is of more than passing interest, be- 
cause it is the first building of its 
kind to be erected especially for bee- 
keeping at an agricultural college. 


A small frame building was erect- 
ed for the beekeeping work at the 
Massachusetts College of Agriculture 
a few years ago, but it was not in the 
same class with this, which is a fully 
equipped college building. 

We congratulate the beekeepers of 
Ontario upon the fact that their col- 
lege of agriculture is the first to rec- 
ognize beekeeping of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a really creditable 
building. We congratulate Prof. F. 
E. Millen upon being the first teacher 
of beekeeping to attain the rank of 
full professor with such a fine struc- 
ture built for his exclusive use and 
that of his staff. We congratulate 
former Prof. Morley Pettit as 
founder of the beekeeping depart- 
ment of the Ontario College as being 
the first to establish a course in bee- 
keeping which has grown to such an 
extent as to occupy such a building. 


We feel that the dedication of this 
building by the Ontario beekeepers 
at their convention in December will 
mark a new era in the development 
of the industry. It is so very re- 
cently that beekeeping has received 
serious attention at any of the agricul- 
tural schools, that it is a matter of 
surprise that a college should erect 
a building, modern in every respect, 
for the exclusive use of the beekeep- 
ing department. Minnesota has a 
building at its University for bee- 
keeping, but it was built for another 
purpose and given over to the bee- 
keepers when the other department 
needed larger quarters. The Ontario 
building is a new and fireproof struc- 
ture, built especially for the bee- 
keeping work. 

The building is 


of red tapestry 


brick, with oak trimming; iron stair- 
cases, finished with mastic, and with 
fire escapes at the rear. 
floor 


On the top 
is a lecture room 55x40 feet, 
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and seats to hold 250 students. The 
lecture room is fitted with lantern, 
enclosed blinds and sliding black- 
board. 

On the main floor there are offices, 
reading room, small lecture room, 
laboratory and steel vault set in con- 
crete for the preservation of records. 
On the basement flocr there is a wax 
room, a honey room, a stock room, 
a bench room and a bee cellar. The 
bee cellar is finished with walls 18 
inches thick, waterproofed inside and 
out, and has a false ceiling with ven- 
tilating system. Inside the concrete 
walls it is lined with matched lumber, 
covered with two thicknesses of in- 
sulating paper and two-inch cork 
boards. 

The building is fitted with steam, 
hot and cold water, and gas. ‘It is 
also provided with dark room and 
elevator. From the above descrip- 
tion it will be seen that the -beekeep- 
ing department at the Ontario Col- 
lege has received everyth:ng in *he 
way of fittings and equipment that is 
provided for any other department. 

We have pointed with pride to 
Minnesota as the first to establish a 
beekeeping course with the rank of a 
department on this side of the line. 
Let us hope that it won’t be long until 
all the colleges will not only have 
beekeeping courses, but a full staff of 
instructors and research men, housed 
in such buildings as Millen and his 
staff now occupy. 


HONEY FROM PRODUCER TO 
CONSUMER 
By Arthur C. Miller 


Can you sell honey as well as pro- 
duce it? Can you produce a good 
article, and do you really know a 
good article? You say it tastes good, 
looks good; but is it good? All too 
often it does uot suit the majority of 
the consumers, but why? 

I have not sold thousands of tons, 
but I have sold many tons, many of 
my own production and many pur- 
chased, and I early found that what 
I liked was not always what the pub- 
lic liked. I tried putting up differ- 
ent kinds, properly designated, and 
at once found myself in a sea of 
trouble, It was not possible to keep 
track of what a customer had previ- 
ously had, and if they did not get 
the same as they had before, there 
was remonstrance, changing or stop- 
ping. 

Then I undertook blending. Sim- 
ply said, but not simply done. It not 
only called for a keen sense of taste 
and a discerning palate, but it called 
for a community palate. Several 
promising blends were made and dis- 
tributed freely among all manner of 
people. The blend which met with 
the approval of the widest variety of 
folks was adopted and the others 
were abandoned. The kinds and pro- 
portions used in the blend were care- 
fully recorded and closely adhered to. 
Sometimes one or more sort: of 
honey were not to be had, and then 
there was a search to find others 
that would as nearly as _ possible 
match those previously used. It was 
no easy task, and often the price of 
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a desirable sort was such as to seri- 
ously shave the profit. But if one 
is selling honey in a retail way or 
bottling it for a retail trade one 
must keep up the uniformity even if 
at a temporary shrinking of profit. 
Some of the big bottlers have learned 
this, while others have not. 

And that brings us to bottles and 
bottling, a branch of the business 
which adds materially to the cost of 
the product and which the consumer 
has to pay. When the price is high, 
the consumer buys reluctantly, uses 
sparingly and the smaller the pack- 
age, the greater the evil. 

I am beginning to believe that the 
worst misfortune that has come to 
the retailing honey producer is the 
small bottle, say one pound or less. 
It sounds good to hear that the 
honey is bringing 40c to 60c per 
pound bottle. But it is not good. A 
little honey is bought once or twice 
by many people, and then they stop 
and turn to some cheaper sweet and 
seldom or never go back to honey. 
The claim that many people are get- 
ting a taste of honey who never had 
it before is true as far as it goes. 
People who have never eaten honey 
seldom buy it. Let many such per- 
sons have a free sample and they 
will buy it if it is within their means, 
but 50c honey is not within the 
means of many people. I know, be- 
cause I have stood in stores for hours 
and listened and quizzed. 


From some experiences of my own 
and of others I have come to the 
conclusion that a vastly greater 
amount of honey can be sold if put 
out in large packages, say one to 
five-gallon cans. Many a _ honey 
lover will readily buy a 60-pound can 
at 20c to 25c a pound, plus transpor- 
tation, and then use it freely, but that 
same person will hesitate long be- 
fore buying anywhere near 60 pounds 
in pound bottles. I know of one 
producer and dealer who sells hun- 
dreds of 60-pound cans directly to 
consumers, often shipping the cans 
hundreds of miles, and the same cus- 
tomers order year after year. Do 
you think that man would for an in- 
stant consider bottling his honey for 
the sake of the slight advance in 
price? Not much he wouldn't. 


Then there is the small producer 
who has a few hundred or a couple 
of thousand pounds to sell. Invari- 
ably he turns to the pound bottle, 
more’s the pity. And these fellows 
are seldom good merchants. While 
motoring through the country I have 
found many wayside stands selling 
“honey.” It makes one shudder to 
think what some of the “stuff” of- 
fered will do to the honey trade. 
Sometimes very dark, oft ill-flavored, 
more or less specks and dirt and 
foam, poor labels or none at all, 
sticky jars, and to cap the climax, 
charging more for it than a fancy 
article costs in city stores with free 
delivery and goods charged. And not 
infrequently those roadside stands 
are anything but attractive, oft cov- 
ered with dust, and perhaps so 
placed that there is small chance for 
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a would-be purchaser to stop his car 
without impeding traffic or necessi- 
tating the crossing of the highway 
through a stream of autos to get to 
the stand. Pity that the roadside 
merchants cannot travel and see 
themselves as others see them. 

But Loney, particularly comb honey, 
does not lend itself to the common 
form of roadside merchandising. 
First, even in the best of stands, the 
pound jar should be abandoned and 
nothing less than a quart jar used, 
and gallon cans should be carried. If 
a customer wants to sample it, it 
is easily done from a jar kept for the 
purpose, a little of the honey being 
poured onto a slightly salted cracker. 
This system works very profitably, 
altogether too profitably ofttimes, be- 
cause the proprietor is cleaned out 
of honey long before the roadside 
selling season is over. 

Quality, uniformity and cleanliness 
are indispensable, and large packages 
are the most profitable, both imme- 
diately and for continued trade. 

I spoke of poor labels. Some are 
atrocious. Many of the stock sorts 
offered by sundry concerns may be 
good as samples of types, borders 
and papers, but they-do not add to 
the good appearance of the honey. 
Do not use labels with many colored 
inks or papers. Golds and golden 
yellows, if used sparingly, make good 
backgrounds, and black or golden 
brown for the lettering. Labels 
should be proportioned to the size 
of the package they are to be used 
on. 
Push the sale of large packages at 
reasonable prices. 

Rhode Island. 


MANAGEMENT TO SECURE THE 
BIGGEST CROP 
By Frank Coverdale 


In treating this subject, many de- 
tails must be taken into consideration, 
such as location, strain of bees, man- 
agement, kind of hives, supers and 
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method of wintering. Getting all col- 
onies strong ahead of the honey flow 
to be ready for the harvest, rather 
than when the harvest is over, is the 
test of good beekeeping. Bees at the 
close of the harvest too often are only 
boarders, who may die off before the 
late flow. 

I have found that when a colony is 
given an abundance of room to en- 
large the brood nest before the har- 
vest is ready, followed by reducing 
the breeding area when the nectar 
begins coming in freely, so as not to 
allow more breeding room than is 
necessary to maintain the colony, I se- 
cure best results. With a hive of 
limited capacity the beekeeper can 
control things to his liking. Two 8- 
frame bodies make a brood chamber 
which is too large, while an 8-frame 
body placed underneath a half-depth 
set of combs will make a brood 
chamber which will provide the aver- 
age queen an abundance of room. 
If these shallow supers are stored 
away with sufficient honey, they will 
provide stores and breeding room to 
build the colony to full capacity for 
the clover harvest. When the flow 
begins the excluder should be placed 
above the hive-body and the shallow 
super placed over it to receive the 
honey. If the beekeeper runs for 
comb honey he can set two of these 
shallow supers of brood on a bottom 
board beside the parent colonies, 
moving them occasionally when the 
bees begin working from them. They 
can finally be doubled up in piles of 
8 or 9 of these shallow supers, leav- 
ing a queen in each. As the remain- 
ing brood emerges, the combs will be 
filled with honey in case of a good 
flow. If desired, all the bees can be 
jounced out, paying no attention to 
the young queens, a method which I 
have practiced for years. For the 
breeding period preceding the hearts- 
ease flow, I have found an 8-frame 
hive to be sufficient for the needs of 
any queens which I have ever had. 
Feeding must be resorted to to in- 
duce the queens to fill even that space 


Morley Pettit, founder of the beekeeping department at Ontario College of Agriculture, and 


F. Eric Millen, present apiarist, in a Pettit outyard at 
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at this season, but it is profitable in a 
location like mine. Of late, however, 
sweet clover is serving this purpose, 
though even with sweet clover there 
seems to be no need for more than 
8 frames of breeding room. The 
queens do not lay under any condi- 
tions at that season like they do in 
May and June. 


Where the queen is given two 8- 
frame bodies for breeding during the 
entire season and sections placed 
over the two bodies, the result will 
make the comb-honey producer sick. 
Such colonies will swarm as much as 
where only one body is occupied by 
the queen. By dividing these two 
bodies when the flow begins and 
placing each one beneath a body of 
empty combs or foundation, with an 
excluder between, provides plenty of 
room and greatly retards swarming. 
The point I wish to bring out is, that 
in order to secure the most honey, 
there must not be a great mass of 
brood emerging when the flow is 
nearing its close. These late bees 
come on just in time to be consum- 
ers, and are produced at heavy cost 
in honey and care of nurses. When 
the honey consumed, together with 
that used to develop them are 
counted, surplus bees at that season 
count heavily on the crop finally se- 
cured. This will be readily apparent 
to the beekeeper who has noticed 
how rapidly the stores diminish when 
brood rearing is at its height in 
spring. The past season, in my yard, 
colonies kept with two full stories of 
brood rearing room, throughout the 
season produced fully one-third less 
surplus of extracted honey. The bee- 
keeper with thousands of colonies 
may think that he cannot bother with 
so many details, but the man with 
two or three hundred colonies will 
find it a paying manipulation. Where 
nectar is available all season the bees 
should be kept strong all season, but 
it is poor economy to rear bees at a 
season when they cannot add to the 
production of the hive. Honey used 
to stimulate breeding to gather a 
harvest can be used to great profit 
for the beekeeper. 

Iowa. 


(I cannot agree with Mr. Cover- 
dale that an 8-frame story-and-a-half 
hive is sufficient to provide breeding 
room for the average queen. I used 
8-frame hives for several years, and 
later discarded them for 10-frame 
hives. I was not satisfied with less 
than two 10-frame bodies of brood 
and honey at the close of fruit bloom. 
There was usually 14 to 16 frames of 
brood. After providing storage for 
honey and pollen, the story-and-a- 
half 8-frame hive leaves only two- 
thirds as much breeding space. I 
found that the bees in 10-frame hives 
in the same apiary and under the 
same Iowa conditions in 10-frame 
hives would fill as many 10-frame su- 
pers as those in 8-frame hives would 
fill 8-frame supers. In time I discov- 
ered that even the 10-frame hive was 
too small for best results in my loca- 
tion, where white clover furnished 
the surplus and where the season was 
short. Mr. Coverdale’s point of get- 
ting the young bees ahead of the 
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flow, rather than behind it, is funda- 
mental to successful beekeeping. 
With the larger hives I found much 
less manipulation necessary to se- 
cure this result—F. C. P.) 


A PREACHER BEEKEEPER 


By C. E. Rogers 

What have bees got to do with 
Christianity? 

The Rev. Edward V. Gardner, pas- 
tor of the Eureka, Kans., Congrega- 
tional church, finds a close connec- 
tion. His knowledge of bees helps 
him to win souls. The Rev. Mr. Gard- 
ner is Deputy State Bee Inspector. 
But in addition to inspecting bees he 
keeps a quantity of supplies in a com- 
modious shop. Every year sees a few 
more Gardner bee converts in the 
neighborhood of Eureka. 

“Bees are my graft,” he said not 
long ago. “I cash in by the confi- 
dence I gain among my rural congre- 
gation. A farmer has no respect for 
a preacher who doesn’t know some- 
thing about farming. A good many 
members of my congregation become 
interested in bees before Christianity. 
It’s a fair graft.” 

In addition to getting converts, Mr. 
Gardner’s bees provide him three 
other desirable, if not necessary, 
things—exercise, recreation and 
honey. 

Manhattan, Kans. 


THE CENTRAL PLANT AGAIN 


An Illinois reader writes to ex- 
press appreciation of the article on 
the Pettit central plant in the Sep- 
tember. He asks for more details of 
floor arrangement, bottling equip- 
ment, piping to tanks, etc. His letter 
was referred to Mr. Pettit, who re- 
plies as follows: 

Georgetown, Ont., Sept. 14, 1920. 

We are more enthusiastic about 
the central plant every year. But, un- 
fortunately, when we built we could 





Edward V. Gardner, the beekeeping shepherd 
of a Kansas flock. 
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not “think big enough;” and are 
very cramped for space. Instead of 
25x40 feet the building should be at 
least 30x80 feet. I mean for real 
comfort in the management of five 
or six hundred colonies. Let the 
prospective builder count on an ex- 
tracting room large enough to hold 
at least two-thirds of his crop in 
supers. Because, when you start 
taking off and the bees are begin- 
ning to get a little dark stuff you 
do not want to take time to extract 
till you have the white honey al! 
safely under cover. Then if the ex- 
tracting room can be reserved for 
one purpose only the empty combs 
can be stored there until needed 
again. To be quite generous with 
space this room should accommo- 
date all of the supers—for six hun- 
dred colonies, at least two thousand 
10-L—besides the extracting machin- 
ery. 

The honey room also wants ample 
storage space. We have twelve 
tanks like the ones shown ion page 
304. We fill two in a day and their 
total capacity is about thirty thou- 
sand pounds. By the time they are 
all filled some one generally starts 
filling out into selling packages. The 
honey all goes into tin where it is 
sold in the granulated form, so there 
is no answer to your correspondent’s 
question about bottling arrange- 
ments. The tank-benches are three 
feet high, allowing the filling from 
tanks to be done in a comfortable 
position. Windows all along the 
wall give light and cheer, and high 
ceilings give airy comfort to the bee- 
keeper, who is naturally a creature 
of the great outdoors. By rights the 
tank room should not need to be 
cluttered with honey in crates. This 
should be piled in a shipping room 
nearest the garage. 

The garage is 30 feet long, rather 
cramped for the two trucks we use 
now. The stairway goes up from 
it. Two feet is plenty width for this 
as very little is carried up it. In the 
extracting room the extractor is over 
by the window, with plenty of light 
and air. The pump is a three-quarter 
inch rotary, and the honey pipe is 
galvanized iron one inch in diameter. 
It goes up beside the window to the 
ceiling, across through the partition, 
over the door, and ends in a “tee” just 
inside the honey room. On one end 
of the “tee” is a cap and on the other 
end.a rubber hose reaching to the 
bottom af whatever tank in that end 
of the room is being filled. Rubber 
hose connects the pump with the ex- 
tractor and also with the metal 
stand-pipe.. Steam from the boiler 
is connected to the melter by a pipe 
running to the ceiling and along to a 
point directly above the melter. Rub- 
ber hose leads it down to the melter, 
which is piped for the two knives as 
well as itself. The boiler is heated 
by a gasoline stove, which also 
warms up the honey room and assists 
the clarifying of the honey. There 
is no stove in the extracting room, 
and before another year we hope to 
banish the engine as well. 
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Upstairs the plan is similar. The 
carpenter shop is over the extract- 
ing room and the office is over that 
end of the garage. Both have a fine 
view of the apiary and get lots of 
sunshine for the early spring days, 
when most of our shop work is done. 
The other longitudinal half of the 
building is on the cold side during 
that period, and is used largely for 
storage of new material to be made 
up. It has a large pair of trap doors 
over the garage, where goods are 
handed up or down from the truck. 
For heavy boxes a pulley hoist is 
used. Both rooms are fitted with 
square box cupboards between the 
windows. These have heavy plank 
tops and are built for work benches 
as well as storage. One man can 
work comfortably on each. Before 
this appears in print we hope to have 
the whole building well equipped with 
electric lights for the dark mornings 
and afternoons which are coming all 
too rapidly. 

The prospective builder should con- 
sider very carefully what his space 
requirements are going to be. Where 
there is a building at each outyard it 
is hard to realize what total capacity 
is available. Just total up and then 
remember that all that space must 
be supplied by the central plant. To 
use an old piece of advice, calculate 
how much room you need and then 
double that and you may have nearly 
enough. Especially where much hired 
help is used “a place for everything” 
is very important. “Things of a kind 
together” is another way we have of 
expressing it. For instance, the queen 
excluders are all piled in one place. 
When they all go out and are in use 
that place should be vacant and re- 
main so until they come back. Then 
the helper with but a dim idea of 
order has less excuse for leaving 
some in every room in the building 
and the rest piled up around the 
apiary door. 
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Special rooms for each branch of 
the inside work are very helpful. 
Then the machinery and supplies can 
be left in order for conveniently tak- 
ing up that work when the time 
comes. In addition to the rooms we 
have, I would like a room especially 
for rendering wax, and another for 
making feed. Our honey room is 
just large enough for a tank room. 
There should be another room quite 
as large for storage of the crated 
honey. This would be the shipping 
room and have a desk with shipping 
tags, stencils, etc. These at present 
are kept very comfortably in the 
office. We find it an advantage to 
buy tins, sugar for feed, and other 
supplies months in advance. They 
might well be stored in the rooms 
where they are to be used. 

An old barn, which we found on 
the place, has been pressed into ser- 
vice for such storage and for winter- 
ing material—an item which has not 
been previously mentioned. 

MORLEY PETTIT. 


THE HONEYBEE IN RUSSIA 


While the human insect is trans- 
forming Russia into a large plunder 
field, giving up that rich country to 
famine, and while the bolchevik foul- 


_brood destroys the most prosperous 


colonies, let us examine what the real 
honeybees were and are doing; those 
little monarchico-democrats who put 
in practice so nicely the dream which 
has hatched in the heart of the Rus- 
sian peasant—A republic with a czar. 
If there isacountry which may be 
called the paradise of honeybees, it 
is certainly Russia, that of the Cen- 
ter and of the South, of course. 
First, it is the country of basswood, 
of vast forests with powerful vegeta- 
tion, of blooming plains, of numerous 
streams, whose capricious meanders 
water fat prairie covered with honey 
plants and bordered with rows of 
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willows, whose golden and silvery 
catkins full of pollen announce to the 
bees the arrival of spring. 

But while nature, in Russia, gener- 
ously gives to bees what they need, 
the orthodox religion of that country 
needs the bee for the production of 
beeswax, which is used in the manu- 
facture of wax candles, which are of 
constant use in the practice of the 
cult. So the little intermediary be- 
tween nature and man, for the sus- 
taining of life, becomes also a link 
between man and his Maker, for the 
needs of the soul. Whether there is 
a favor to ask, a sorrow to calm, a 
memory to honor, a festival to cele- 
brate, baptism, communion, marriage 
or burial, the beeswax is trans- 
formed into a little sweet-smelling 
flame, burning before the altars to 
accomplish the mission of peace and 
hope. It is therefore natural that 
bees should secure, in Russia, the pro- 
tection of the Church and the good 
will of the inhabitants. 


Since the Church needs the bees, it 
sustains their interests by stimulating 
the cultivation of rape and buck- 
wheat. Rape serves to manufacture 
the vegetable oil used in the cooking 
of vegetables during the days of ab- 
stinence and of Lent. Buckwheat 
supplies the: meal used in the prep- 
aration of the cakes which inaugu- 
rate the end of the fasting. Both of 
these plants produce large stores for 
the active pilferers. So a close rela- 
tion unites the bees to the Church, 
which carefully protects those little 
sisters of charity whose life is de- 
voted to celibacy and who work in- 
cessantly anl lose their life, some- 
times, in the defence of their home. 
It is therefore quite natural that each 
convent shouid possess an apiary, 
managed by a monk who fulfills this 
duty as a sacerdotal office. By de- 
stroying religion and abolishing the 
traditions of the Greek Church, the 
bolchevist has done a great damage 
to the bees. 


But if each convent has an apiary, 
each village has or had one, or more, 
great domain where could be found 
an apiary installation where the lat- 
est methods were practiced. It is 
easy to imagine what has been the 
fate of those fine apiaries, in the uni- 
versal plundering. The country peo- 
ple, seeking personal gain, divided the 
colonies among themselves and, in 
ignorance, often allowed the 
colonies to perish. So the bees also 
have been victims of the revolution. 

In order to safeguard them against 
dust and bad odors, the bees, in Rus- 
sia, are nearly always located at some 
distance from the cities and villages. 
They place them often in open forest, 
in clearings made for the purpose, in 
the quiet and peace which they enjoy. 
Either the monk or the peasant, as 
the case may.be, lives by the apiary, 
and if the bees are wintered there, 
he spends the whole year near them. 

As to the kinds of hives used, they 
are not very varied. It is first the old 
national hive, made of a hollow bass- 
wood trunk standing on end. The 
weather, which gives to wood the 
color of stone, causes these hives to 
resemble monuments and likens the 
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apiary to a celtic graveyard, of which 
the monk might be considered the 
guardian Druid, accomplishing the 
rites of his faith. I remember that 
one day, while on a botanical excur- 
sion, I found myself suddenly in the 
midst of the forest, at one of these 
apiaries belonging to the convent of 
a small district of Kazan. I thought 
myself suddenly transported, twenty 
centuries back, to the celtic epoch. 

As might be expected, these primi- 
tive hives are steadily giving way to 
better hives, especially the Dadant 
hive, and in less number, the De Lay- 
ens hive. As a rule each apiary is 
placed under the protection of some 
saint, whose image is fixed above the 
gate of the enclosure, or sometimes 
on a post. Often they place a small 
“icon” or holy picture, under the roof 
of a hive which needs particular at- 
tention. 


While visiting a renowned apiary 
once, I saw at the gate of the enclos- 
ure, which was very low so as not in- 
terfere with the flight of the bees, a 
pretty little structure of brick in the 
shape of a chapel, which contained an 
image of St. Serge, protected with a 
pane of glass. From this miniature 
building a streamlet of water was 
running upon a, slanting board in 
which gradins had been. chiseled, to 
spread the water upon the width of it. 
It was the watering place of the bees, 
and I recognized that this was much 
more pleasing to them than the long 
troughs upon which straws are laid. 
Was it an invention devised by the 
saint himself, or only by his deacon 
who cared for the apiary? Did he 
thus find out the secret of having the 
greatest possible number of his bees 
working under the eyes of their pa- 
tron saint? 

This apiary was composed of about 
100 colonies, with movable frames. 
There was active work in that enclos- 
ure. Overhead, on the basswood 
trees, the bees were very busy; below, 
near the ground, they passed in quick 
flight, bolting out towards the woods, 
the fields, the gardens, and coming 


back swiftly. Woe to the intruder _ 


who got in their way. Several times, 
before reaching the pretty little house 
of the apiarist, I had smarting tes- 
timonials of their welcome. 

One day I was complaining of the 
angry disposition of the Russian bees. 
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An apiarist answered with convic- 
tion: “Russian bees are brave, but 
if you fear their stings, go to the 
hives that have Italian bees. Those 
are mild, with the ‘imprint of the ef- 
feminate civilization of the Occi- 
dent?” It is a fact that the temper 
of the Italian bees, which I thought 
cross in Switzerland, was angelic as 
compared to the temper of Russian 
bees. 

But let us return to that apiary, 
with its little chapel, its waterfall, its 
active work and its deacon, who was 
lying in the hallway of his house on 
a bundle of dry grass when I knocked 
at the door. 

“Eh! Brother, wake up. I come to 
see your apiary. Will you let me rest 
a moment here? It is so hot!” “Will 
you have something to drink?” said 
he, at once. “It is very thirsty on 
the road.” “With pleasure.” As he 
rose to go to the cellar, he turned to 
me and asked me in a very solemn 
way whether I was alone. “Yes, I am 
alone.” “Very well” He went out and 
came back promptly with a bottle of 
honey mead, on the surface of which 
moisture was condensing. “Oh.” said 
I, “That bottle is too large. I told 
you I was alone.” “It was not on ac- 
count of the drink that I asked you 
whether you were alone. I was afraid 
there might be a woman with you.’ 
“And what about it? are you afraid 
of women?” “No, but I do not like 
women in the apiary. I never let one 
enter for fear of giving bad luck to 
the bees.” I was amazed. To be 
afraid of a woman coming to an api- 
ary is to carry Paulinism to an ex- 
treme point. But our apiarist was a 
deacon, and he perhaps had had some 
personal experiences; unless it be just 
a prejudice which is carried very far 
in those backward regions. 

On the other hand, if there are 
prejudices concerning the presence of 
the fair sex in the apiary, we must 
acknowledge that the “babas” or 
peasant wives give the men to un- 
derstand clearly that they should 
have nothing to do with the cows. 
One day, in a small village, where the 
family which I visited owned an iso- 
lated farm, I took upon myself to 
show my ability in milking cows and 
took possession of a milking stool. A 
man, milking a cow; what a scandal! 
What pleasure can that Franzoze find 
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in milking? They must be Godless 
people! While the cow was consci- 
entiously switching the flies and 
transforming my clean face into mo- 
saics, the women and children were 
approving he:. However, when | 
arose with a bucketful of milk, I felt 
sure of securing the approval of the 
witnesses. On the contrary, when | 
attempted to empty the pail into the 
receptacle “which was used for that 
purpose, the woman took possession 
of it and handed it to a young girl. 
“There, go give that to the calves.” 
Lucky if the calves don’t refuse it, 
also, thought I. 

However, as far as bees are con- 
cerned, I once saw a very fine apiary 
which belonged to the wife of a doc- 
tor at Kliottschi, near Kasan. She 
cared for them herself and demon- 
strated that bees thrive even better 
under the care of women than that of 
men, for she harvested better and 
larger crops than the neighboring 
beekeepers. 

As to the methods followed for the 
management, it is, in Russia as with 
us, a matter of experience following 
the experiences of others. I saw 
with great pleasure that the writings 
of Mr. Bertrand, of Nyon, were an 
authority among them, that the 
translation of his work was in the 
hands of many advanced beekeepers. 
For when the bee owner was a con- 
vinced adept, he did not hesitate to 
spend money, and one could see in 
his apiary all the modern improve- 
ments.—Ph. Jeanneret (Bulletin de La 
Suisse Romande). Translated by C. 
P. Dadant. 

(To be continued). 


WHY WE NEED EXTENSION 
MEN 


The picture tells the tale, but I 
will endeavor to explain it. I visited 
the above back-yard and found the 
bees had drawn the comb out across 
the frames to an angle of 45 degrees, 
and it was impossible to remove the 
frames, so I removed one side of 
the hive and cut the comb out with a 
large knife. I found in one hive a 
few bees and a queen; the bees had 
dysentery and there were hundreds 
of moths. The entrance to the hive 
was seven-eighths inches high, win- 
ter and summer. In the top of this 
hive, which was a story and a hali 
(hive with a shallow super), on top 
of the frames was a mouse nest with 
seven young mice. The hive was an 
old one and the comb showed signs 
of mildew. This man was glad to 
have a man visit him to show him 
his errors, and now he is an up-to- 
date back-yarder, with clean bees, 
straight comb, and will get some sur- 
plus honey this fall. 

ALTON L. LOGAN, 

Edwardsville, Ill. 


HONEY AND ICE CREAM 

Albert Peglow, of Brillion, Wis., 
writes to call our attention to the 
fact that a teaspoonful of honey 
mixed with a dish of ice cream great- 
ly improves it. Beekeepers have not 
paid sufficient attention to cultivat- 
ing a market for their product 
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through the ice cream parlors. A 
honey sundae makes a delightful 
dish, and once eaten, the customer 
will call for it again. Beekeepers 
can well afford to furnish placards 
reading as follows: 

“TRY A HONEY SUNDAE” 
and give some special inducement in 
the way of price to start with, 
in order to induce the soft drink es- 
tablishment to place it on sale. Ina 
few places, honey with ice cream has 
come into use and has proved very 
popular. Should such a use become 
general it would increase the market 
for honey to an enormous extent. 


MEXICO BEEKEEPERS AT 
DALLAS 


Pledges were given for the co-op- 
erative introduction of American 
beekeeping appliances into Mexico 
and the international marketing of 
honeys from both Mexico and the 
United States, as a feature of “Inter- 
national Day” at the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas, Saturday, October 16. 
The beekeepers of the United States 
were represented at the reception of 
Mexican officials and beekeepers by 
Kennith Hawkins, of the G. B. Lewis 
Company, and E. G. LeStourgeon, of 
the Texas Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, of San Antonio. 

The Mexican beekeepers were rep- 
resented by Enrique Veraja Rubio, 
Assistant Secretary of the Republic 
of Mexico, and Governor Lic. Al- 
fonso M. Basaldria, of the State of 
Queretaro, who also spoke for Guil- 
lermo Brondo, in charge of bee cul- 
ture investigations at Mexico City, 
who could not be present. Mr. Le 
Stourgeon addressed the Mexican 
delegation in their own language and 
extended the felicitations of Ameri- 
can beekeepers. 

As a result of the conferences 
which followed between officials and 
business men from the sister repub- 
lic, arrangements have already been 
made for the co-operative marketing 
of Mexican and American honeys 
and the importation into Mexico in 
quantities of American made bee 
supplies. 

Beekeeping in Mexico is receiving 
the attention of agricultural officials, 
and the government is issuing litera- 
ture and carrying on extensive ex- 
periments at the apiaries of the Re- 
public and in several States. Bee- 
keeping appliances and samples of 
honey formed a part of the 1700 sep- 
arate articles exhibited at the Dallas 
International Fair, which were 
brought from Mexico City by the 
Government at the expense and cour- 
tesy of our sister Republic. Among 
several of the business men who at- 
tended the conference were those 
who are actively engaged in commer- 
cial beekeeping and the introduction 
of better methods for honey produc- 
ers into Mexico. 


THE MINISTER’S BEES 
Once when visiting an old bee- 
keeper of 70 odd years in the York- 
shire East Riding, he told me over a 
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pipe alongside the hives that a new 
minister came to their parish and 
started beekeeping. When visiting 
the old Yorkshire man, the minister 
was informed that his bees were rob- 


bing the hives of his host. “Robbing, 
my bees robbing? Never; they 
wouldn’t do such a thing.” “But 


wouldn’t they?” said the old man, “T’ll 
show you, then.” He thereupon called 
“young” Amos, who himself was 40 
years old, and told him to take a flour 
dredger to t’parson’s and dredge t’ 
bees as they came out of their hives. 
Surely enough, in a few minutes came 
many floured bees intent cn securing 
cheap honey. Of course the minister 
was very much surprised and pained 
to find that he harbored thieves at 
the vicarage——W. S. Turner, in The 
Bee World for August. 


SUGAR SUBSTITUTE MADE AT 
HOME 

We who keep bees may well count 
ourselves lucky in these days of su- 
gar shortage. 

We needn’t have that guilty feeling 
when we are satisfying that “sweet- 
tooth” longing. The following is a 
most delicious confection, made with- 
out white sugar: 

Ma’ Honey Penoche 
1 cup honey, 3 cups brown sugar, % 
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cup of top milk, 2 tablespoons butter 
or nut butter (nucoa), 1 cup chopped 
nut meats. Boil honey, sugar and 
milk to the soft ball stage; add butter 
and boil one minute longer. Put the 
pan in cold water; when partly 
cooled, beat until creamy. Add nuts 
when it begins to harden. 


We may use honey for sweetening 
ice cream, custards and all puddings. 
In any recipe requiring baking pow- 
der, a pinch of soda should be added 
to neutralize the acid contained in 
the honey, otherwise we unbalance 
the sodium and acid ingredients of 
the baking powder, thereby render- 
ing the cake, etc., heavy. Then, too, 
one should use one-fourth less wet- 
ting and rather scant measure of 
honey. Our little folks are much 
better off when fed honey sweets, as it 
is much more easily digested than 
sugar, and contains materials for the 
building of their little bodies. 

They love tapioca pudding made by 
soaking % cup pearl tapioca in 3 cups 
of water over night. In the morning 
pour off and add 2 cups boiling water. 
Cook until transparent, add pinch of 
salt, 4 cup f honey, % cup any tart 
jelly. Serve plain or with cream. 

MRS. G. C. COFFIN, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Atkins of U. S. A. 

E. M. Atkins is a much traveled 
bee-man. As a young man he left 
England and started life as a farm 
hand in Ontario. There was a good- 
sized apiary as part of the farm 
equipment and Atkins soon became 
interested. He then studied bee- 
keeping at the Ontario Agricultural 
College under Morley Pettit. Next 
we find him as assistant to the Do- 
minion Apiarist on the Government 
Farms at Ottawa. It is a long jump 
from Ottawa to Iowa, but soon At- 
kins is found busily at work as re- 
search assistant at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College. 

Phillips always has an eye open 
for good men, and it was not long un- 
til he picked on Atkins for a mem- 
ber of his extension force, with the 
four States of Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska as his territory. 
After spending some time in this 
field, inducements were offered by 
the Iowa institution to have Atkins 
work in that State exclusively. For 
the past two years he has traveled 
back and forth over Iowa, until he 
knows pretty nearly every flag sta- 
tion in the State. His apiary demon- 
strations have attracted much favor- 
able attention. In several backward 
communities Atkins has taken over 
a portion of the apiary to run ac- 
cording to approved methods, while 
the balance is conducted by the 
owner as usual. The-results have 
been so striking that great improve- 
ment in the beekeeping in these lo- 
calities is bound to result. 

On November 1, Atkins left Iowa 


to become extension agent for the 
G. B. Lewis Company. His field will 
now be the whole United States, 
with headquarters at Watertown. 


When beekeepers need a practical 
man for a place on their program, 
they will do well to write to Water- 
town and ask that Atkins be sent. 
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BEST TREES FOR SHADE AND 
HONEY 


We have been asked for a list of 
the best trees for planting for street 
and ornamental purposes, which at 
the same time will furnish nectar for 
the bees. Every section of the coun- 
try has a few trees particularly. well 
adapted to its climatic conditions. 
Some of these are worth trying over 
a wider area. 


The maples ‘thrive over a very wide 
scope of country and although ‘they 
bloom very early, are extremely valu- 
able as a source of nectar. The hard 
maple makes a particularly fine tree. 
The willows are adapted to every 
section of America, from the ex- 
treme north to the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. They produce both pollen and 
nectar. While the willows do not 
make attractive shade trees, they 
are rapid growers and serve well for 
windbreaks and such purposes. 


There is no finer shade tree than 
the American elm, and the bees fairly 
roar among its blossoms when the 
weather is favorable. It is of prin- 
cipal importance as a source of pol- 
len, however. 


The basswood or linden is one of 
the best-known trees which fur- 
nishes honey in surplus quantity. It 
is native of the Northeastern States 
and is found as far south and west 
as east Texas. It makes a very de- 
sirable shade tree and where a suffi- 
cient acreage is within reach the 
bees gather large crops of basswood 
honey. The European linden is also 
planted quite generally in some 
places for shade and ornament, and 
is, perhaps, of equal value to the 
bees. 


The tulip tree, commonly known as 
the tulip-poplar, is found over a 
large scope of country in the East. It 
is a beautiful tree, with large and 
showy blossoms which yield nectar 
profusely. It is planted successfully 
as far northwest as Iowa. 

The sourwood tree of the Carolinas 
and Tennessee and adjacent regions, 
is one of the best for honey. Al- 
though seldom planted in the North 
and Middle West, it is well worthy 
of trial in these regions. The tupelo- 
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gum is a wonderful source of honey 
in its native habitat. It is grown 
successfully as a lawn tree in Iowa, 
though seldom seen in the North. 
The persimmon tree furnishes shade, 
fruit and nectar. The writer has one 
growing on his home grounds in 
western Iowa. It is worth while for 
several reasons. Although the mag- 
nolias or bay-trees are probably not 
as valuable for the bees as some of 
the others, they are very attractive 
trees, with showy bloom, and the 
bees sometimes visit them freely. 
Although not commonly planted 
much north of Knoxville, Tenn., some 
species can be grown in Iowa and 
Illinois and other States with similar 
climate. Iowa is mentioned as the 
extreme limit of a number of these 
trees because the writer happens to 
be familiar with Iowa conditions and 
knows them to be growing there. 
Others can judge whether they are 
likely to succeed in a particular en- 
vironment by comparing it with the 
native home of the various trees. In 
the extreme south and west a differ- 
ent list would be needed, since they 
are able to grow so many things 
which we who live in the Middle 
West must forego. 

“Tt is well worth every beekeeper’s 
while to encourage the planting of 
trees which are attractive to the 
bees, on lawns, along streets, and in 
parks and cemeteries.—F. C. P. 


BEES ON A SMALL FARM 


The photograph is of John Burg- 
schat and apiary, near Florence, 
Neb., taken June 9, 1920. 

Mr. Burgschat has had a colony or 
so of bees for several years but never 
gave the honey business any great 
consideration or attention until 1919. 
He joined the County Honey Produc- 
ers Association, became interested in 
Bee Culture and is now well on the 
way to successs as a_ beekeeper. 
There are 25 acres in the farm under 
his supervision and it is devoted to 
haising small fruit, vegetables, some 
corn, oats and alfalfa. He is also a 
breeder of fancy White Plymouth 
Rock and Black Minorca chickens. 

There were five colonies in the apia- 
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ry last year. One of these was pur- 
chased in the spring as a two pound 
package. It was transferred to the 
hive April 25 and produced in the 
season 248 pounds of comb honey. 
Fifteen 2-pound packages of bees were 
gotten from the south this spring and 
by hatching a few stray swarms he 
now has 25 colonies. 
EARL W. MAXWELL. 

Douglas County Agricultural Agent. 


SOME IDEAS 
By A. F. Bonney 


Cement-coated nails are hard to 
get at present, but are easily made in 
this way: 

Take one ounce of boiled linseed 
oil and three of turpentine, mix in a 
shallow dish, say a milk pan, and 
then dump in a pound of rosin that 
has been pounded rather fine, which 
may be done by enclosing it in a 
piece of cloth loosely and pounding 
it with a hammer of mallet. Let it 
stand, covered tightly, for a day, and 
best in a hot room. 

You will now. have a sticky mass 
into which the points of wire. nails 
may be dipped for a quarter of an 
inch or so and then driven into place. 
It will hold as well as the commer- 
cial article. Lath nails are not too 
coarse for general work. 

Insecticides 

Bisulphide of carbon is expensive 
just now; it is very volatile and ex- 
plosive, and the fumes are very 
heavy, which gives the bottom of a 
pile of hives the bulk of the benefit. 

Make a pile of hives, and on top of 
them put several thicknesses of 
newspapers; put on an empty, shal- 
low super, then with a darning nee- 
dle punch holes around the edge and 
scattering throughout the rest of the 
paper. Now scatter an ounce or two 
of flake naphthalene on the paper 
and then set in a shallow dish and 
into it pour a couple of ounces of the 
bisulphide. 

Accidental cracks may be plastered 
with clay, similarly to Dr. Miller’s 
method of preventing leakage. 

Experiments seem to show that 
this is an infallible cure for the 
moth-worm evil. 


Honey Prices 

I recently sent out 100 letters to 
beekeepers about prices, and the re- 
plies indicated that 20c was the low- 
est wholesale price, and 25c the 
highest, while 30c was the low retail 
price and 45c the highest. 

Will the time ever come when 
honey producers will quit cutting 
each other’s jugulars? Farmers get 
a uniform price for their product, 
which fluctuates, of course, but one 
does not see one man selling corn at 
$1 a bushel and another at $1.50. 

Comb Honey 

Last season I sold all the comb 
honey in 4-pound shallow extracting 
frames I could produce, and have a 
great demand for it now. Last year I 
received 30c, this year 40c. To deliver 
it I cut a piece of heavy cardboard 
so that it will cover the bottom and 
both sides of the frame, tie a string 
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around it, and it carries very well. A 
wrapping of paper prevents dripping. 
I look to see this package very popu- 
lar in the near future, for local trade. 
Conditions Here 

A heavy white clover flow com- 
menced here about June 10th. The 
bees worked about half the time, on 
account of rain, but July 11 I ap- 
peared to have an average of 100 
pounds to the colony, and increased 
63 per cent, almost entirely with 
captured swarms, which introduces a 
new wrinkle. 

Decoy Hives 

This season I sent decoy hives to 
farmer friends with a note, telling 
them if they would put the box up 
a tree and catch me a swarfh I’d 
come after it and give them a can of 
honey. So far I have secured twelve 
swarms, the smallest of which 
weighed three pounds, the largest 
six. I caught eight myself. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


BEEKEEPING IN WESTERN 
CANADA 
By Norman S. Rankin. 


With the exception of British Col- 
umbia and Manitoba, beekeeping in 
the west can hardly be said to have 
attained the status of a prosperous 
industry, though the great interest 
aroused of late years would indicate 
a more general following of this in- 
teresting branch of farming on com- 
mercial lines. What has been indis- 
putably proven is the adaptability of 
the prairie provinces to successful 
honey production, and that every 
farmer in western Canada can profit- 
ably handle a few hives for his own 
domestic production. 

Canadian honey is unsurpassed in 
quality by that of any country. Owing 
mainly to the warmer summer and 
abundance of nectar-producing flow- 
ers, the average yield per colony is 
greater than in the British Isles. Bees 
can be raised and honey produced as 
successfully in the west as in the east. 
The natural bloom of Alberta, 
throughout the season, affords abund- 
ant food for the bees, and the alfalfa 
fields of the irrigated districts of the 
south, and clover fields of the central 
and northerly sections, give adequate 
supplies of nectar and pollen for 
countless hives. In British Columbia, 
conditions are naturally excellent, es- 
pecially in the fruit districts, and 
honey production in the Pacific prov- 
ince is increasing yearly. In Saskat- 
chewan apiaries are successfully op- 
erated in many parts of the province, 
while Manitoba is fast forging ahead 
as one of the leading beekeeping 
provinces of the Dominion. In the 
latter province apiaries are to be 
found where many tons of honey are 
produced annually. 

Experimentation carried out by the 
government experimental farms dis- 
covered the following net production 
per colony of bees and honey in the 
different provinces: Brandon, Man., 
$3.27; Indian Head, Sask., $11.83; 
Lethbridge, Alta., $16.49; La Combe, 
Alta., $12.79; Invermere, B. C., $13.26; 
Summerland, B. C., $11.81. 

' The production of British Columbia 
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in 1919 was 344,580 pounds of honey, 
there being 1,855 beekeepers and 
about 10,000 colonies in the province. 
Manitoba, in 1918, with 921 beekeepers 
and approximately 15,000 colonies of 
bees, produced 944,104 pounds, or 64 
pounds per hive. In the Kootenay 
district of British Columbia alone last 
year 23% tons of honey was pro- 
duced the average surplus per hive 
being 50 pounds, as against 38 pounds 
for the whole province. One Slocan 
Valley farmer had a surplus of 2,100 
pounds from three hives. 

As a proof of the adaptability of 
the Alberta climate to bee raising 
and the profits to be derived there- 
from, the experience of an Edmon- 
ton farmer may be cited. Starting 
out six years ago with a swarm of 
mixed bees, he managed, by import- 
ing high-bred queens, to so improve 
his stock that in a few years he had 
an almost pure-bred strain of Italian 
bees. He keeps from ten to fifteen 
hives and disposes of the increase in 
the spring or fall. In the year 1919 
the 9 hives he possessed in the spring 
increased during the summer to 21, 
and the honey produced, less that re- 
quired for winter feed, was 827 
pounds, which sold at from 35 cents 
to 40 cents per pound. In 1913 the 
record of production from this apiary 
was 100 pounds per hive, or at pre- 
vailing prices a revenue of $40 from 
the honey of each hive. 

Everything goes to show that bee 
culture and honey production are on 
the increase throughout the west. The 
Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association, 
established in 1903 and reorganized in 
1914, had 921 active members in 1918, 
with 15,000 colonies of bees; and the 
Beekeepers’ Association of British 





This colony yielded one division and 196 sec- 


tions of honey. The division yielded 75 
pounds, making, in all, 271 pounds from one 
colony at beginning of season Apiary of L. 
Madsen, Gardner, IIl. 
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Columbia, 1,183 members, with 6,830 
colonies. There is also a Kootenay 
Beekeepers’ Association. 


CLIMBING BONESET, OR DUCK 
BLIND 


Dear Mr. Pellett: The climbing 
boneset (Mikania scandens) grows in 
great natural arbors along the Kan- 
kakee marshes, forming  festoons 
over the bushes. It is known among 
the people of the region as “Duck- 
blind.” The vast marshes along the 
Kankakee appear to be a good 
honey-producing region, and the 
duckblind, with its roots in the moist 
soil and its flowers high up in the 
air, should be a good nectar-yielding 
plant. If there were no danger of 
its becoming a nuisance it would be 
worthy of introduction in the low 
grounds among the willows that 
fringe other rivers. It seems to have 
a wide range, according to the bota- 
nies, but little seems to be known 
about it among the beekeepers. 

H. WALTON CLARK, 
Fairport, Iowa. 

My first introduction to the climb- 
ing boneset was in the Mississippi 
River bottoms in Arkansas, across 
from Memphis, Tenn. A party of 
local beekeepers went across the 
river to visit an apiary, with W. E. 
Drane as pilot. We found the bees 
working hard on the climbing bone- 
set and apparently getting a good 
deal of nectar. None of the bee- 
keepers in the party knew what it 
was. Later I found it growing in 
great profusion in many localities in 
Mississippi, but apparently few of 
the beekeepers were familiar with it. 
So far I have been unable to find 
any reference to the plant in the lit- 
erature, and Mr. Clark’s letter is 
the first reference to it that has come 
to this office. It is mentioned inci- 
dentally in the article on Tennessee 
in the November Journal. 

Although the plant is said to occur 
in swamps and moist places from 
New England and Ontario south to 
Florida and Texas, it is evidently not 
common over the greater’ part of 
that area, else it would be better 
known. It is said to occur also in 
the West Indies and South America. 
The bloom is similar to that of other 
bonesets, and the season seems to be 
about the same. It was about the 
first of September that we saw it in 
Arkansas and Mississippi. It grows 
luxuriantly, climbing over fallen logs, 
fences, weeds and other objects of 
support. 

Mohr states that it occurs in low, 
damp thickets from the mountain 
region to the coast plain of Alabama, 
but that it is most common in the 
lower pine region and the coast plain. 

There are a large number of re- 
lated species common in South Amer- 
ica, especially in Brazil. 

Since the above was written a sam- 
ple of this same plant has been re- 
ceived from Jess Dalton, of Borde- 
lonville, La., with the statement that 
it is one of the best honey plants in 
that locality. He states that there 
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are acres of it, literally covering 
shrubs and logs in marshy places. It 
is called potato vine and pomme de 
terra in this region—F. C. P. 


KEEP YOUR FEET ON THE 
GROUND 
By H. B. Turreli 


I always pay close attention when 
the Dadants are talking about their 
own bees and business, and think the 
readers of the Journal would, per- 
haps, like to hear more about their 
apiaries; so I am going to suggest 
that they might arrange to run a 
series of articles, which might be 
called “A Beekeeper’s Log,” through- 
out the year, giving their readers an 
intimate account of everything that 
occurs in their own bee-yards in that 
length of time. 

From my own experience, I think 
that what the beginner lacks most is 
a comprehensive view of the various 
operations carried on in beekeeping, 
giving the when, why and how of, the 
game. 

My impression is that the average 
amateur gets his head heated up with 
facts and fancies until he cannot tell 
the white things of practical bee- 
keeping from the blue things of spec- 
ulative apiculture—in plain language, 
the amateur should be taught to keep 
his feet on the ground. 

And just here allow me to suggest 
that the novice is the greatest source 
of joy and and the greatest curse of 
the beekeepers. Witness: (a) the 
questions in the “Questions and 
Answers” column. (b) how hard it 
is for the beekeepers to get a decent 
price for their product; (c) the 
spread of: foulbrood throughout the 
country. Maryland. 

I am certainly thankful for your 
very complimentary letter. We love 
to be appreciated, as every human 
being surely does. . 

The reason why we do not give 
more of our own experiences is ex- 
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actly because, as you put it nicely, 
the average amateur—in fact the av- 
erage man—may “get his head heated 
up with facts and fancies .... and 
should be taught to keep his feet on 
the ground.” 

If we were to dwell on ourselves 
too much, it would be a “one man’s” 
journal and would probably lose 
some of its interest. In fact, it 
would be sure to do it. An editor 
needs to be constantly reminded of 
the necessity of “keeping his feet on 
the ground,” and the best way to do 
this is to publish experiences of oth- 
ers, whether successful or unfor- 
tunate. We learn from both experi- 
ences, and, besides, we ascertain that 
we are not the only successful ones. 

The novice occasionally causes an 
experienced beekeeper to shrug his 
shoulders, at the simplicity of his 
questions. But he points out to us 
where the greatest failures happen. 
So we hope novices will read this 
paragraph, and take heed.—Editor. 


HONEY AT THE GLENN COUNTY 
FAIR 
By Dora Stuart 


“When the golden-hued October 
Tells us we have time to spare, 
We'll just yoke up Buck and Brindle 
And Whoa! Haw! Gee! to the Fair.” 
So runs a song of forty years ago. 
As a means of locomotion, Buck 
and Brindle have long since been re- 
placed; but the rollicking autumn 
spirit is still displayed by the in- 
creasing numbers who “steer” vari- 
ous motor-propelled vehicles, not 
only to the fairs held in their own 
counties, but to those held in adjoin- 
ing and even distant counties. Thus, 
on September 29, notwithstanding her 
thin soles, we “yoked up” Liz and 
“Forded” our way swiftly, though 
cautiously around sharp rocks, lurk- 
ing ruts and over precarious bridges 
of unfinished highways, from Chico, 
Butte County, California, to view the 








Apicultural booth at Glenn County, California, Fair 
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fair, and particularly the agricultural 
booth, at Orland, in the neighboring 
county of Glenn. 

Bee friends from Butte County 
were already at the honey booth. So 
were bee friends met the previous 
year. Dr. Sayler, Bee Inspector of 
Glenn County, was again in charge 
of the exhibit and the largest con- 
tributor to it. Indeed, Dr. Sayler 
may fairly be called the father of 
beekeeping in that county, in the 
sense that his energy and devotion 
are the principal factors in promot- 
ing the growth of the industry and 
the standardizing of its products. 

The honey exhibit, the second for 
Glenn County, was a distinct im- 
provement over that of last season, 
both in variety and the taste shown 
in arrangement. It consisted of 
honey—white, light amber and dark 
amber—wax, live bees, modern equip- 
ment, and a special exhibit of foul- 
brood combs. 

The prize winners were: 

Comb honey—R. H. Yearnshaw. 

Extracted honey—M. A. Sayler. 

Beeswax—R. H. Yearnshaw. 

Sweepstakes—M. A. Sayer. 

The judges who made the awards 
were: 

W. H. Dickenson, Manager Depart- 
ment of Apiculture, Diamond Match 
Company; Charles Edson and J. E. 
Edson, his nephew, of Butte County, 
where they operate large apiaries 
both for queen-rearing and for 
honey-production; and C. D. Stuart, 
Chico. 

The sources of nectar in Glenn 
County are practically the same as 


‘those of Butte County—star thistle, 


alfalfa, fruit bloom and miscellane- 
ous wild flowers. 

As a whole, the display was con- 
vincing illustration of the develop- 
ment of the beekeeping industry that 
is sure to follow the dividing up of 
the large land holdings in California. 
For, until twenty years ago, Glenn 
County was owned almost entirely 
by one man, who leased it to renters 
in large tracts. But with the sale of 
the land to small farmers, and the re- 
cent provision by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Stony Creek reclamation 
enterprise, of adequate irrigation fa- 
cilities, apiculture, aiong with other 
industries of little landers, is begin 
ning to come into its own. 

The character of settlers that such 
enterprises invite, is witnessed by 
the unusually creditable display 
made at this last fair. Although 
housed in a tent, the exhibit was 
worthy of an older community, 1» 
which alone apiculture can thrive. 

California. 


THE KINGBIRD 


Several letters regarding the king- 
bird have come to this office recently 
Since the birds are not as plentifu! 
as in former years much less is heard 
about them than in the past. Some 
beekeepers favor shooting the bird: 
on sight, while others would protect 
them. From the writer’s observa- 
tions, he is inclined to think that the 
bee-catching habit is not so common 
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as is believed. Fred Slocum, of 
Michigan, writes that when one gets 
the habit of catching bees he kills it, 
but otherwise he lets the birds alone. 

Howard Minnick, of New York 
State writes a very interesting ac- 
count of his observations, showing a 
number of cases where the birds have 
been quite destructive to the bees. 
He mentions having seen a kingbird 
fly into a swarm of bees. The bees 
returned to the hive without cluster- 
ing and swarmed again on the eighth 
day. He thinks that in that case the 
bird caught the queen. 

The writer had one or more fami- 
lies of kingbirds living about his api- 
aries at Atlantic, Iowa, for a num- 
ber of years, and watched them 
closely. It was very rare that he was 
able to suspect one of the birds of 
catching bees. Considering all the 
evidence at hand it appears that oc- 
casionally a kingbird will form the 
habit of catching bees to a serious 
extent. Such a bird should be dis- 
posed of. However, generally speak- 
ing, the kingbird is valuable about 
the farm and garden, as it lives, for 
the most part, upon injurious insects. 
The individual which is destructive 
should not bring distrust upon the 
entire species. 


NOTED BEEKEEPERS 


Would you please give information 
in the Bee Journal concerning Ber- 
lepsch and his hive, Kanitz, Dzierzon 
and Gravenhorst? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


August Von Berlepsch was born in 
Seebach, Germany, in 1815. He was 
so fond of bees in childhood that he 
was given a hive of bees when he 
was 7 years old. In 1841 he had over 
100 colonies. In 1855 he invited the 
two celebrated scientists, Siebold and 
Leuckhart, to come and make experi- 
ments upon the Dzierzon theory of 
parthenogenesis, in his apiary. In 
1860, he published his book “The Bee 
and its Production in Movable-Frame 
Hives.” The hive of his invention is 
of movable frames, but opening at 
the rear, and the frames have to be 
pulled out with pincers, for the ceil- 
ing of the brood-chamber is immov- 
able. -Even at present, the unwieldy 
pincers which he used to draw the 
frames out of hives are still offered 
for sale by some European manufac- 
turers of bee supplies, and his hive 
is still used by many in Germany and 
German Switzerland, though it is 
very inconvenient. 


Berlepsch was really only an active 
supporter of the Dzierzon ideas, 
though he first opposed him.on many 
points. Most of the above facts were 
taken from L’Apicoltore of April, 
1877. 

J. G. Kanitz was a writer on bees 
who published “Beekeeping for 
Honey and Wax,” 1853-60, at Hen- 
richsdorf, Prussia (now Poland). He 
published also a Prussian bee maga- 
zine at Koenigsberg, about 1860. 

Dr. Johann Dzierzon, a Catholic 
priest, was born at Lokowitz, Silesia, 
January 16, 1811. He was the orig- 
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inal discoverer of parthenogenesis in 
the honeybee. He began writing on 
bees in 1844 and published his first 
book “Theory and Practice of the 
New Bee Friend” in 1848. From 1854 
to 1856 he published a monthly maga- 
zine entitled, “The Beekeeper of Si- 
lesia.” In 1861 he published his best 
work, “Rational Beekeeping,” which 
had numerous editions and was 
translated into English, in 1882, by H. 
Dieck and S. Stutterd, and published 
in London by G. N. Abbott, then ed- 
itor of the British Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s hive was a hanging-comb 
hive, or bar-hive, in which the combs 
were hanging from a top-bar. A side 
door permitted of their being cut 
loose from the walls at either end. He 
wrote, page 53 of the English edi- 
tion: “Under the covering of the 
hive are separate small, thin and nar- 
row pieces of board, from which the 
comb which is to be removed is sus- 
pended, which are taken out and the 
combs attached to them of course ac- 
company them, they having previ- 
ously been loosened from the side 
walls.” 

It is to be wondered at how, with 
such inconvenient hives, ‘he could 
make the discoveries which are now 
universally accepted and are no 
longer theories. 

Dr. Dzierzon lived 49 years of his 
life at Karlsmarket, Silesia, where he 
made all his important studies. He 
died October 26, 1906, at Lokowitz, 
Silesia, his birthplace, aged 96 years. 

C. F. H. Gravenhorst, of Braun- 
schweig, Germany, was a writer on 
bees who invented a movable-frame 
hive of straw, the frames of which 
were in the shape of an oblong half 
circle. This hive is illustrated in the 
Dadant-Langstroth book, “The Hive 
and Honeybee.” Mr. Gravenhorst 
published, for a long time, the “Il- 
lustrierte Bienenzeitung.” He was 
a contributor of the American Bee 
Journal in the seventies, and also of 
divers European bee magazines. He 
has nothing important to his credit, 
in the way of discoveries. 


BEE NOTES 
The Sentinel Bee 


By Rev. A. A. Evans 

The alighting board of a hive, to 
the bee lover, is always an object of 
interest. During the daylight hours 
of hot summer months there is an in- 
cessant coming and going; and unless 
the bees are of an unusually cross- 
grained strain, at the busy season 
they are completely indifferent to the 
watcher, if he does not intrude too 
closely. But should he trespass too 
far on the tolerance of the workers 
he will become aware of a rush of 
two or three bees, making threaten- 
ing circles around him and a distinct 
hiss which is a warning to be off un- 
less he has previously guarded him- 
self with a veil. These are the sen- 
try bees—sent-ies which guard the 
hive entrance night and day, just as 
in olden time soldiers guarded the 
gates of human cities. Go wherever 
you will, however eager the bees may 
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be with honey-getting, there are al- 
ways some told off, two or three, to 
guard the entrance, and should the 
danger approaching seem to them 
a formidable one, by a note or sign, 
at once there is a rush from within of 
assistants to wage a defensive war. 
The Ventilators 

Also observable during hot and 
sultry days is the small regiment of 
bees engaged at the hive entrance in 
ventilating. There is no mistaking 
them. They seem like wingless in- 
sects, so swift and incessant is 
the beat of their gauze appendages, 
and in the night, when the alighting 
board is free of the throngs coming 
and going, and when all around is 
still and calm, the vibration of wings 
of these ventilating bees sounds in 
the ears like the distant roar of the 
sea. 

Thought-out and Scientific 

And notice, the ventilating bees do 
not stand in a loose, disarranged 
group, but in orderly files, one behind 
the other, thus catching and drawing 
a steady in-draught and steady out- 
draught. There are usually two 
groups, one just outside the hive en- 
trance and one just inside, and be- 
side these, during the time of great 
heat, there are parties of ventilators 
at regular intervals and regular lines, 
up to the combs; and if the watcher 
suspends close to the opening a 
thread of wool or of cotton, the 
strong sway of the current is at once 
seen and unmistakable. 

Sanitary Experts 

Bees need, like human creatures, 
fresh, pure air, and unlike many of 
the human kizd who would live in a 
corked bottle if they could, they are 
at great pains and trouble to ensure 
it. Indeed, a beehive is a most won- 
derful lesson in a scientific ventila- 
tion. Here is a city packed such as 
is unknown in the most crowded hu- 
man city, and yet living through the 
heat of summer and cold of winter 
with a temperature uniform and 
equable and with breathing air un- 
vitiated. How is it done? The meth- 
od might be worth the attention of 
some of our sanitary experts. For 
bees obtain their fresh air by what 
may be called a rotary system. They 
hate the through draught, that is, a 
cold current passing vertically 
through the hive. Their method is to 
combine the movement of fresh air 
with warmth, and to do this the 
watchers at the alighting board will 
see that the ventilating bees are al- 
ways at one side of the entrance, 
never the center, and the fresh air is 
passed in at one side, made to circu- 
late round the walls and then passed 
out again at the other side of the en- 
trance; and during exceptionally hot 
weather, another company of bees 
can be seen fanning out the vitiated 
air. 

The Sound of Far-away Sea 

In so assiduously circulating pure 
air, bees have three important pur- 
poses in view: good air for breath- 
ing; to keep an even temperature in 
the hive, and to drive off the evapora- 
tion which arises from their bodies 
and from the honey they are brewing 
in their nectar vats. 
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There is no more interesting sight 
to the bee watcher than to stand out- 
side a hive on a hot summer night 
and see the ceaseless beat of wings 
from the squadron of ventilators. 
Notice their orderly lines, one going 
and making way for another, for the 
work is hard and cannot be long sus- 
tained by the single bee, and listen 
to the subdued roar like waves fall- 
ing on the distant beach. 


A Hint to Beekeepers 

Bees are often caused unnecessary 
suffering by the beekeeper who 
thinks he is wiser than his charges. 
The supers and brood nest of the bees 
should always have warm covers on 
top. Extra ventilation should only 
be given by opening, in hot weather, 
as widely as possible, the entrance 
blocks. A light covering only, on the 
top, involves to the bees more or less 
of vertical draught, and to the bee- 
keeper it means a loss of honey, for 
the bees will never enter the supers 
unless they are kept warm and free 
from a down current. 

England. 


BEES IN THE CUT-OVER COUN- 
TRY 


The Success of the Apiary in the 


Forest Region of Cloverland 


By L. D. Tucker. 


Ever since the hum of the saw-mill 
first pierced upper Michigan’s dense 
forests of hard wood, a half century 
ago, the problem of the profitable 
utilization of the idle, cut-over lands 
thus created, has been a source of 
endless research and study. 

There have been any number of 
suggestions, and a few of these are 
now in operation. But when, just 
three’ years ago, statistics revealed 
the fact that there were over 8,000,000 
acres of idle cut-over lands in the 
peninsula, the lumbermen and other 
big landowners began to sit up and 
think. “What are we going to do 
with it?” they asked. And then and 
there began an energetic campaign 
for almost any type of industry which 
dealt in cut-over grassed lands. 

First came the grazer. A two-years’ 
publicity and advertising campaign 
among the sheep and cattle sections 
of the west brought 50,000 head of 
sheep and 5,000 of cattle, with some 50 
settlers, and they colonized, in all, 
approximately 100,000 acres of cut- 
over lands. But 100,000 is the merest 
fraction of 8,000,000 and, consequent- 
ly, the work is only just begun. 

And now comes another important 
feature, and one which might easily 
surpass the other in its relation to 
the more rapid growth and progress 
of the idle acres—beekeeping. 

We sort of happened onto it, a very 
short time ago, while making an au- 
tomobile trip to the village of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., where Henry Ford 
and son are establishing a mammoth 
body manufacturing plant. We pulled 
into the village about one hour ahead 
of schedule, and decided to run out 
beyond the limits for a short distance 
and look over the site of the proposed 
plant. 

We had gone about a mile and were 
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rounding a sharp curve, when there 
appeared on the side of a hill, to the 
right, what seemed to be three or 
four long rows of bird houses, 
perched up on stakes and nestled 
there among the trees as though to 
invite the most exclusive of the feath- 
ered tribe. We slowed up to view 
the sight, and then distinguished a 
huge sign board at the juncture of a 
road which turned sharply to the 
left, leading into the “bird house” 
colony. The sign read: “Eskil’s 
Apiary.” 

Being more of a “news hound” than 
an agriculturist or a bee farmer, the 
sign meant little to me, and, in fact, 
I went so far as to ponder. upon the 
possibility of having suddenly come 
upon an ape-breeding farm, a zoo 
or something of the sort. Imagine 
my surprise, then, when a mere road- 
side urchin informed me that: “That’s 
where they raise them stingers.’ It 
was a bee farm. 


I had never seen a bee farm before. 
It was something entirely new to me. 
Recollecting certain eventful days in 
my youth, I admit painful familiarity 
with the buzzing species, but the 
thought of hazarding one’s physical 
comfort to the extent of actually cul- 
tivating the bee had never occurred 
to me as a very healthy occupation. 

But, armed with the reporter’s curi- 
osity, I turned into the road and 
drove up to the house. Finding no 
one at home, I walked towards the 
“bird houses” and encountered a 
rather curious sight. It, or she, was 
a middle-aged person, and at first 
sight I wondered whether or not I 
had intruded upon a bridal party, for 
she was draped from head to foot in 
a long, trailing veil of what appeared 
to me to be nothing more nor less 
than mosquito netting. The long, 
elbow-length gloves added to the 
“bridy” appearance. 

“Pardon me, but—,” I began. 


“Oh, that’s all right,” she broke in 
cheerily. “Just stand back far 


enough so they won’t see you, and 





Nest of titmouse under cover of Dadant hive, 
- apiary of Ugo Lori near Florence, 
taly. 
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you won't get bit.” I looked around 
hurriedly for “they,” expecting to 
see nothing more nor less than a pair 
of broad-chested, long-toothed Eng- 
lish bull dogs, or, worse yet, a playful 
cub bear or two—but saw neither. A 
second glance, however, prompted me 
to take a sudden step backward, for, 
from the nearest “bird house” there 
arose a black cloud of the fattest, 
buzziest, busiest bees I had ever seen. 
And as they hovered playfully over 
my head I looked almost plaintively 
to the kindly-faced person for help. I 
gazed warily once more, at the “bird 
house,” and ventured a step forward. 
“I was just passing by, and noticing 
the sign, thought I’d drop in and find 
out what it was all about,” I re- 
marked. 

“Well, to begin with, she replied, 
smilingly, “it’s a bee farm—an api- 
ary.” I agreed, with a frantic swing 
at a huge drone which hung all too 
close to the end of my nose. “So I 
see.” 

“You might tell me, if you will,” I 
began, “what you think of this coun- 
try as a honey producer,” and I neg- 
lected my friend the bee long enough 
to dig up my pencil and paper. 

“Well, this particular spot here 
used to be ideal for cultivating bees 
and producing honey,” she remarked, 
“but I’m afraid the community is be- 
coming too thickly populated lately 
to permit sufficient open area for the 
bees to work in.’ 

“We have 110 hives,” she remarked, 
placing her hand rather affection- 
ately, I thought, on one of the “bird 
houses.” And incidentally, right then 
and there I learned the “why” of the 
“bird houses.” “During the past sev- 
eral years we have averaged $35 to 
$40 profit on each hive.” A hasty 
mental calculation placed the aggre- 
gate at about $4400. “This year, 
however, we were forced to move 
part of our apiary to a les thickly 
settled district. My husband is 
handling that end of it, and I am 
closing the season out here at the old 
stand. 


“IT believe that the open, cut-over 
areas are the best type of lands for 
the profitable raising of bees,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Eskil, busily scraping 
away on a comb which she had lifted 
from the hive. “You will notice that 
most of the open areas in this nor- 
thern Michigan country are thickly 
covered with the different types of 
clover-alsike, June red-top and oth- 
ers. And the clover, of course, is the 
ideal stamping ground for the bee. 

“In our several years of operation 
in upper Michigan, we have enjoyed 
excellent success. With very little 
extra help we have found time not 
only to care for our apiary of 110 
hives, but to do quite a bit of farming 
as well,’ and she waved a hand to- 
wards a narrow valley just beyond 
the house, where corn, potatoes and 
other truck crops appeared to be 
thriving in the best of manner. “And 
what’s more,” she.remarked, empha- 
sizing the statement with a brandish 
of the ‘cnife she was using, “Mr. Es- 
kil has a photographic studio over 
there at Iron Mountain, in which he 
spends considerable time.” 
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“We have tried the bee game in 
other sections throughout the middle 
west,’ she continued, moving on to 
the next hive, “and experience has 
taught us that with a knowledge of 
the business the bee farmer can make 
good,-on a big scale, in this cut-over 
country.” 

Just between you and me and the 
twelve bees that left me only when I 
sought refuge behind the wheel of my 
car, there is a future in bee farming 
for the upper Michigan farmer, if he 
will grasp his opportunity. It is 
somewhat of a “new thought” in the 
utilization of upper Michigan’s 8,000,- 
000 or more acres of clover-laden 
cut-over lands, and bee farming is 
going to be the subject of a wide- 
spread campaign among the farmers 
of northern Michigan from this time 


on, 
Michigan. 


DEMAREE SWARM PREVENTION 


In March I had a very heavy hive 
(A) with 8 frames of brood and some 
queen-cells fairly well advanced. I 
decided to try the much-advocated 
plan of “anti-swarming,” thinking 
that a few days would not matter 
much, or at least could be easily re- 
dressed. 


Another hive-body (B) was-placed 
above A, and in it the old queen, 
(saved from a nucleus the previous 
autumn), 2 combs of young brood 
and the rest filled with frames com- 
pletely built, and, of course, an ex- 
cluder between. 

The 10th day, or about, the queen- 
cells in A were all destroyed except 
the best one. 


Soon began a series of adventures. 
On a fine day, the bees in A swarmed 
twice, clustered upon a privet at 
hand; but, finding that somebody 
had played “foul,” returned home, 
ashamed of their misadventure. 


Is not this the evident proof that 
the worker-bees swarm out of their 
own initiative, without guidance or 
“mot d’ordre” from the queen? 


In due time the new queen in A 
had emerged and was doing pretty 
well, not troubling herself in the 
least with swarming. But the bees 
surely had gotten the fever and were 
always on the lookout for an outing. 
So another fine day they swarmed 
twice in the morning, and a third 
time at 2 o’clock. But, strange to 
say, after a while, they returned 
home, where there began an earnest 
fight, in which half a swarm was 
killed. I smoked them thoroughly till 
anger vanished. Calm having pre- 
vailed, I decided to make a thorough 
investigation of that queer occur- 
rence. 

Lo, on the bottom of A there were 
two queens being balled—an old one 
and a young virgin. The old queen 
I understood later, was the one of a 
small swarm which had issued just 
in the time when the bees of A were 
coming back. Both queens were set 
free, the virgin caged for a moment. 

Fearing more mishaps with those 
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bees, I determined to divide them 
and set them at peace. I opened the 
hive B and looked for the queen, but 
could not find her. I was at a loss. 
Reviewing the frames carefully, I 
noticed under the top-bar of the last 
frame a group of bees, very earnest 
at some business, like they are when 
after moths. There was my good old 
queen furiously: attacked by her 
bees—playing “foul!” She must have 
the penalty. What to do? Thinking 
the new queen would fare better, I 
killed the old one and gave the new 
queen in a new hive (C). 

Result: The three queens have 
been lost—two weaklings instead of 
a strong hive which could have 
stored 50 pounds of honey. Much 
trouble for nothing. Mais peut etre 
que la lecon vaut la chanson. 

What do you think of that? There 
is much said for and against that 
anti-swarming plan. Perhaps the 
dificulty came from the circum- 
stances when it was applied. 

Shanghai, China. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly the trouble 
came, as you say, from the circum- 
stances. Had not another swarm 
joined this one, there would have 
probably been no fight. But two 
queens in one hive of two stories 
only, separated by a mere queen- 
excluder, will sooner or later cause 
trouble, especially at the end of the 
honey harvest. At best, the Dem- 
aree system serves only as a tem- 
porary prevention of swarming, if no 
unusual occurrence interferes. 

In many instances, the bees of a 
colony with a virgin queen attempt 
to swarm when their queen goes out 
to mate. In such circumstances, how- 
ever, they do not usually return, un- 
less the queen herself returns.—Ed. 


HERE FROM PALESTINE TO 
STUDY BEE CULTURE 


To study American methods of bee 
culture and honey production in or- 
der to introduce them into Palestine, 
Alexander Livshitz, of Jaffa, Presi- 
dent of the Beekeepers’ Association 
of Palestine, has just arrived in this 
country. He plans to spend four 
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months in California studying mod- 
ern agriculture, principally bee cul- 
ture. 

Mr. Livshitz, who is the leading bee 
cultivator in Palestine, heads a finely 
developed co-operative association, 
which has increased the number of 
bee hives in Palestine from 100 eight 
years ago, to 4,000 today. With 
the machinery he intends purchasing 
here, together with the new ideas he 
will take back with him, Mr. Livshitz 
declares his association will possess 
20,000 bee hives within several years. 

He expects to disseminate the in- 
formation he will secure here by pub- 
lishing agricultural texts in Hebrew, 
based on his California inviestiga- 
tions, which will be distributed 
throughout Palestine by means of 
traveling libraries. Mr. Livshitz is a 
typical Eastern Europe Zionist, who 
studied agriculture in Russia in or- 
der to establish himself in Palestine 
and aid in developing it into the Jew- 
ish national homeland—New York 
Post. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Convention Dates 


We wish to remind our readers of 
the dates of. the following conven- 
tions which are held near together: 
Wisconsin at Madison, on December 
2 and 3; Chicago Northwestern at 
Chicago, on December 6 and 7; Min- 
nesota at Minneapolis, December 7 
and 8, and Illinois at Springfield, on 
December 14 and 15. 











Minnesota Convention 

The annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the meeting rooms of the 
Medical Association, Donaldson 
Building, Seventh and Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., December 7 and 8, 
1920. 

OTTO L. WILLIE, Secretary. 


Illinois Convention 


The State Association meeting will 
be held in the Leland Hotel, Sun Par- 








Part of apiary of Ugo Lori at Pratolino, near Florence, Italy 
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lor, at Springfield, Ill, on December 
14 and 15, 1920. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 
without bath; $3.00 and up with bath. 

Program will be announced later. 
Try to be with us and enjoy your- 
self; if this is not possible and you 
have a question you want discussed, 
send it in. 

G. M, WITHROW, Secretary. 


Kansas Meeting 

Kansas will have a “Farm and 
Home Week” February 7 to 12, 1921. 
The beekeepers will meet and ex- 
pect the presence of a number of 
leading men at the meeting. For 
particulars and program address Dr. 
J. H. Merrill, State Apiarist, at Man- 
hattan. 


Domestic Beekeeper Sold 

We are advised that Arthur Rat- 
tray has sold the Domestic Beekeeper 
to E. A. Little, of Lansing, Mich. 
This magazine was established by the 
late W. Z. Hutchinson, under the 
name of Beekeeper’s Review. Since 
the death of its founder it has 
changed hands several times. E. B. 
Tyrrell published it for a time, then 
sold it to the National Beekeepers’ 
Association. E. D. Townsend pub- 
lished it for several years after the 
National decided against the publica- 
tion of an official organ. Townsend 
sold it to Rattray. 


Want Cuban Honey Excluded 

The Manatee beekeepers, at their 
meeting at Sarasota, Fla., on Octo- 
ber 28, passed a resolution favoring 
the exclusion of Cuban and West In- 
dian honey, on account of danger of 
bee-disease infection. 

Since foulbrood is now so generally 
scattered over the United States, we 
doubt whether it will be possible to 
secure such a quarantine as this. 


Von Ronzelen to Texas 
A. G. Von Ronzelen, formerly of St. 
Louis, Mo., has removed to San An- 
tonio, Texas. He contemplates going 
into the bee business in Texas, and 
will possibly establish a queen-rear- 
ing yard. 


Home From San Domingo 

Henry Brenner, who has been for 
some years a_ large beekeeper in 
Porto Rico and San Domingo, and 
whose observations on West Indian 
apiculture have often appeared in the 
American Bee journal, has returned 
to his old home in Seguin, Texas, 
where he intends to resume the busi- 
ness of honey production. 





Rich or Poor 

When asked about the returns 
from bees, J. C. Davis, of Corydon, 
Iowa, said that judging ‘rom the best 
years one could soon get rich at the 
business, while judging from poor 
years, one would soon go bankrupt. 
On the average, the tees insure a 
good living and a little to lay aside, 
if properly cared for. 


oe Se EEE 
Some Want a Tariff on Honey 
The suggestion has been made that 
a committee of prominent beekeepers 
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be appointed to take up the question 
of having an import duty levied on 
honey coming int this country. 
There is practically no honey being 
now exported, and the great quantity 
coming in from the Indies and Latin 
America has given impetus to this 
project. 


Aluminum Honey Comb Company 

Mention has already been made in 
these pages of the fact that the 
Aluminum Honey Comb Company is 
bankrupt. The affairs of the company 
are now in the hands of a receiver. 
George F. Bush is receiver. Any bee- 
keepers who have claims against this 
company which are unsettled, should 
write at once to the receiver and 
state the amount, as the assets of the 
company will be sold and divided 
among the creditors. Creditors should 
act promptly in order to protect their 
rights. 


Newell Edits Bee Department 

The Florida Grower has an attrac- 
tive bee department edited by Wil- 
mon Newell. The Florida Grower is 
an interesting periodical, and no bet- 
ter man could have been found to 
conduct the bee department. More 
and more interest is being mani- 
fested in beekeeping by the various 
farm and poultry publications. 


Short Course at Columbia 
A short course in beekeeping at 
the University of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is announced for five days dur- 
ing Farmers Week. A more extended 
course is offered the two-year stu- 
dents at the college. 


A Co.aty Agent Gets Some Honey 

L. F. Childers, County Agent at 
Fayette, Mo. secured about 100 
pounds of surplus honey from each of 
his 25 colonies the past season, ac- 
cording to press reports. County 
Agents are highly busy fellows, but 
$800 from a few bees in the back 
yard is not a bad showing, even for 
a County Agent. 


Short Courses at Ames 

Plans are now being developed for 
the beekeepers’ short course, which 
will be held at Ames during the 
Farm and Home Week. The date 
for this annual meeting is January 3 
to 8, 1921. Many beekeepers were. 
disappointed last year when the Bee- 
keepers’ School was abandoned on 
account of the influenza epidemic. It 
will be their aim this year to have a 
program which will be of exceptional 
value to every person interested in 
beekeeping. We have already heard 
many express their intention to at- 
tend this short course. Make your 
plans now. 


New Course at Iowa College 

A new course is to be offered this 
year by the Iowa State College, 
called the Course for Poultrymen, 
Beekeepers and Horticulturists. The 
course begins January 10 and closes 
March 23, 1921. This is a specialized 
course for those who may have had 
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practical experience in their lines, but 
desire more definite information re- 
garding their industry, and for those 
who are expecting to do work along 
these lines. The work is largely of a 
practical nature. 

The course is of 12 weeks duration, 
divided into two six weeks periods. 
The work may be taken continuously 
or may be taken six weeks one year 
and completed in six weeks another 
year. 

In addition to the special line, elec- 
tives may be chosen from any non- 
collegiate subject offered by the col- 
lege. 

Upon completion of the course and 
one year of practical experience, a 
certificate will be granted. 

A special booklet describing in de- 
tail the work of this course will be 
offered for distribution in the near 
future. A copy can be secured from 
the State Apiarist. 


Suggestion 8 

H. Long, of Wooster, Ohio, sug- 
gests that for making large tops for 
summer or winter use, two-ply felt 
roofing with a coat of roof paint pro- 
vides a light, dry and cheap roof. He 
also suggests bending down the tines 
of a four-tine table fork and filing 
them sharp to scrape off the heads 
of drone-brood when he has the hive 
open. 


Finding the Queenless Hive 


W. H. Bacus, of Pleasant Hill, IIL, 
writes that in removing the comb- 
honey supers from five hives, he 
found one in which the old queen 
with some bees had remained. He 
caged the queen and took her to the 
house, but was at a loss to know in 
which hive she belonged. It looked 
like quite a task to examine the five 
colonies and locate the queens in 
four of them to determine where she 
should go. The next morning he took 
five cells from nursery cages and 
placed one at the entrance of each 
of the five hives. In the evening four 
of them had been destroyed and the 
fifth was carefuly guarded. He was 
thus able to tell where the queen be- 
longed and to release her in her own 
colony. 


Bees Buy Bonds 


Chris Jessen, of Eldridge, Iowa, 
bought $400 of Liberty Bonds and 
supplied the family table with honey 
from the product of seven hives in 
1918. In 1919 his bees had increased 
to 13 colonies, and that year he 
bought $250 of bonds and supplied 
the table with their product. In 1920 
his returns were very much smaller. 
There is a great seasonable variation 
in the returns from the bees, but for 
a series of ten years they pay as well 
or better than other lines of outdoor 
effort. 


Minnesota Bulletins 


Two bulletins of interest to beekeep- 
ers are published by the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. “Care of Bees 
in Spring,” by Francis Jager, ‘Chief 
of the Division of Bee Culture, is 
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Special Bulletin No. 38. “Queen 
Rearing,” by G. C. Matthews, is Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 49. Those interested 
can probably obtain copies by ad- 
dressing the Division of Bee Culture, 
State University, St. Paul, Minn. 


British Columbia 

I was sorry to hear that Dr. Miller 
had left us. He hoped for one form 
of immortality; he gained a sure one 
in the beekeeping world by his great 
service to beekeepers. 

I signalized my tenth season as 
bee inspector by taking a trip to 
55 degrees north latitude. Say, I 
saw for the first time in my life a 
real honey country. I can see that 
Bulkley and Nechacco Valleys at no 
distant date will beat Southern Cali- 
fornia in total production, and in 
average per hive. Fireweed abounds 
plentifully in the south of British 
Columbia, but it is everywhere along 
the Grand Trunk Railway—and it is 
different, oh, so different. Botan- 
ically, no; but in nectar and in gen- 
eral effect—vastly differcnt. 

F. DUNDAS TODD. 


Beekeepers’ Congress in Trieste 

The annual congress of Italian 
beekeepers met in Trieste, in the 
“now redeemed” Austrian Italy, Sep- 
tember 6 to 9. A commemorative 
plate of bronze was donated by them 
to the City of Trieste with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“To the city faithful to Rome, re- 
turned to the fatherland; the 6th 
national congress of beekeepers, Sep- 
tember 5, 1920.” 

Seven of the leading Italian bee- 
keepers there joined in mailing a 
postal card to our editor, with their 
“cordial salutations.” 


A New Organization 

The Madison County Beekeepers’ 
Association was organized October 
1, 1920, at the court house in Ed- 
wardsville, Ill. 

Mr. Alton L. Morgan, of Edwards- 
ville, Chairman. 

Mr. Earl Waggoner, of Alton, Sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. F. J. Meyers, of Edwardsville, 
Treasurer. 

Mr. A. L. Kildow, Chief Inspector 
of Apiaries, spoke on foulbrood; Mr. 
Albert Waggoner, of Edwardsville, 
on “Honey and Extracting,” and Mr. 
Alton L. Logan on “Standard Hives 
and Fixtures.” 

The Association met again about 
November 15, to discuss the proper 
way to winter bees locally. 


Skunks 

J. S. Beermaker, of San Diego, Cal., 
writes that he was troubled with 
skunks killing his bees. He placed 
some strychnine on bacon beside the 
hives and the skunks died within ten 
feet. He states that the crop in his 
locality was good the past season. 


Propolis for Incense 
The possible use of propolis for in- 
cense in the Catholic churches is re- 
called by L’Abeille of Quebec, in the 
October number. A letter from Mer. 
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P. E. Roy, of Seleucie, states that it 
has all the odoriferous properties of 
incense and may be advantageously 
substituted for the latter, in cere- 


monies. All beekeepers know that 
propolis burns with a very sweet 
odor. So does beeswax, and that is 


Greek Catholic 
of Russia use no other 


probably why the 
churches 
luminaries. 
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Water Paint 


From Illinois, A. Mottaz writes in 
answer to “Iowa’s” enquiry, that 
several years ago he bought and ap- 
plied water paint to about 200 hives 
and supers, but that it was unsatis- 
factory. On hives exposed to the 
weather, after a few rains it would 
rub off on his clothes. 














(THE EDITOR'S ANSWERS. 





We answer as many questions as space will permit, in order received. 


When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer by mail. 


We now receive 


more questions than we can answer in the Journal. 


Vinegar From Honey—Granulation 

1. How do you make vinegar, from honey 
or from the washings? 

2. Will white clover honey granulate in the 
comb very soon? It is in sections, not broken. 

MISSOURI. 

1. We give the method of making vinegar 
about twice a year, in the question department. 
Make your honey water heavy enough so it 
will float an egg. The egg should show only 
about the size of a dime above the surface. If 
it shows more, add some water; if it shows 
less, add some honey. Heat it so as to kill the 


‘undesirable ferments that may be in it. Then 


add some fruit juice, grape juice or fresh 
cider. It does not require very much. The 
liquid must be kept at a warm temperature, 
say about 75 to 80 degrees. It wili do at W 
degrees, but will ferment more slowly. It 
first has an alcoholic fermentation, but it 
soon sours if you allow the air to get to it. 
When it is quite well fermented you can 


“hasten the acetic fermentation by adding a 


little vinegar or vinegar-mother. 

2. Comb honey rarely granulates, unless it 
is one of the thick grades, like heather. 
White honey doe not usually granulate in 
sealed cells, unless the bees sealed it before 
it was ripe. I remember peddling some clover 
honey, in the comb, in January. Some of it 
was oroken in the trip and leaked down into 
the crate. I brought it back home and put 
it away in the honey house. Three days af- 
ter, that leaking honey was granulated, al- 
though the other was still liquid. 

You may keep it either in the crates, or 
even on shelves, just so you have it in a dry 
place away from too much cold, light or dust. 
It is not likely that you will have any trouble 
with granulation, 


Disease Killing Queens 


We are sending under separate cover a sam- 
ple of brood which is diseased and we have not 
been able to decide what it is. Could see no 
trace of it a month ago, but now, at the be- 
ginning of a honey flow, it has commenced to 
show. The workers have killed 12 queens out 
of 59 stands. This yard was moved about 30 
miles about a month ago. Would that make 
any difference? WYOMING. 


Answer.—The small sample received con- 
tained a number of healthy pupz which had 
evidently died in transportation. One bee had 
hatched and was alive still. There were 4 
or 5 cells of deep-colored pollen and 3 dead 
larve which hai evidently died of disease. But 
these were not similar to the larve that die of 
foulbrood, as they were not rotten, but rather 
dried up. 

We are not experts, but from the knowledge 
we have of brood diseases, we would call the 
disease that killed those larve “‘sacbrood,” for 
there were none of the appearances of real 
foulbrood. 


However, I would recommend that you send 
sample of the diseased brood to Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, at the Bureau of Entomology, at 
Washington. They will send you bulletins 
that will help you in curing diseases of bees. 
Sacbrood is not infectious, and if we surmise 
rightly, it will probably diminish and finally 
disappear. 

As to the bees killing their queens, there is 
something incongruous about this. Perhaps 
the bees have a touch of paralysis and the 
queens died of this. The moving ought not 
to be the cause of any trouble. 

Since it is very difficult to pass on dead 
brood fiom so small a sample, after 5 days of 
travel, we urge you not to depend too much 
on this diagnosis, but investigate further.The 
folks at Washington have means which we 
do not possess of distinguishing diseases. 


Cost of Moving 


1. Do you think it would pay to ship about 
16 colonies of bees in car with other goods, to 
Michigan or Wisconsin? 

2. About how much would it cost to ship 
carload of bees and other goods from Illinois 
to Michigan, or Wisconsin? ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—1. That depends upon what you 
can sell your bees for at your place and buy 
others at your new location. If the purchase 
price be as little or less than the selling price, 
then it would not pay to move them. Indeed, 
it might be better not to move them if you 
had to p.y a little more for the new than you 
could sell the old for, because the risk and 
trouble of hipping is to be considered. Of 
course, I am supposing that the new are in ev- 
ery way as good as the old. 

2. I’ve no sort of an idea. There might be 
a thousand different answers to the question, 
depending on the distance to different. points. 
Your station agent ought to be able to tell you 
about it. 


Moths 


What is the best way to store frames of 
comb’ from one season to the other ‘without 
the beemoth getting them. We will have about 
1,500 frames, as we will have to remove them 
from the bees. LOUISIANA. 


Answer.—In the Northern States, there is 
but little difficulty in preserving combs through 
the winter, as the cold destroys the eggs and 
larve. But in the Southern States, and espe- 
cially as far south as Louisiana, it is neces- 
sary to use great care. 

They should be stored in a moth-proof build- 
ing. You can probably make a rough board 
house moth-proof by lining it on the inside 
with tarred paper. The windows and doors, if 
open, must have screens. To make sure of 
destroying the moths that are probably in the 
combs at the time of putting them away, the 
cheapest method is to burn enough brimstone 
in the room to kill the flies in ft. If the su- 
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pers containing the combs are scattered about 
the room, they will gain the full benefit of the 
brimstone. This material can usually be 
bought already prepared for burning, at any 
drug store. If you ca--not find it already pre- 
pared, buy the rough brimstone or sulphur, 
melt it in a pot over a fire, out-of-doors, and 
dip pieces of rag into it. In this shape you 
can use more or less, as needed. Set it in a 
pan, on a stone, in the room; light it and leave 
the room, carefully closing all openings. Re- 
peat the operation in two or three weeks, in 
case some eggs have hatched or in case the 
moths or grubs have not been all killed. Then 
keep the room well closed, especially at night, 
for the moth is a night bird. A quarter’s 
worth of brimstone will kill all the moths you 
may have. - 





Yield of Sweet Clover—Foundation— 
Candy, Etc. 

1. I would like to know if anyone has an 
idea how much honey there is in an acre of 
sweet clover? 

2. Can light section foundation be used in 
the brovu-chamber? 

8. If bees have plenty of honey and are kept 
in a very warm place in winter, what will 
happen? 

4. How can one make candy for bees? 

5. Which isthe most economical in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, the pound or two- 
pound boxes? VERMONT. 

Answers.—1. I do not remember ever to 
have seen any estimate, but it must be quite a 
yield. 

2. Yes, if sufficiently reenforced. 

8. Generally it will happen that they will be 
dead by spring, but in some cases they have 
been kept over. But there is no gain by it ex- 
cept the interest of watching them. 

4. You will find particulars in the bee- 
books, the main thing being to boil the syrup 
till it will crack when dropped into cold water, 
but not to burn it. 

5. The 2-pound, provided it can be sold for 
twice as much as the 1-pounu. 





Scent to Draw Bees 
Can you tell me about a scent to draw bees? 
I am hunting bees out of the woods. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Answer.—The odor of burnt wax, especially 
old combs, is probably the best odor to draw 
bees from a distance. Of course the wind 
must be right. The combs should be burnt 
slowly, so as to make as much smoke as possi- 
ble. However, if the bees are getting honey 
out of the fields at the time, nothing will draw 
them away from this source. 


Cross Combs 


I have two swarms that were hived this 
spring, one in an 8-frame hive and one in a 
10-frame hive. These bees have built their 
comb almost solid in their hive from frame to 
frame; no chance to take them out. They 
seem to have some disease; some dead bees 
in front of each hive early in the morning. 
Some will come out, try to fly and fall and act 
crazy til] they die. Have seen some fill up on 
water, start to fly and fall and die in 5 or 10 
minutes. INDIANA. 


Answer.—You are not the only man who 


. finds that his bees have built their combs criss- 


cross in the hive. The only way to avoid this 
trouble is to give your bees full sheets of 
foundation, well fastened in the frames. It is 
often better to use a few built combs, taken 
from other colonies, giving the colonies sheets 
of foundation to work, as a natural swarm, if 
hived on foundation, may pull the sheets 
down even when wired. 

The only way to get your bees onto straight 
combs is to transfer those combs into other 
frames, during apple bloom, in spring. That 
is the best time, as the combs are then light. 

It is difficult to tell, from your description, 
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what ails your bees. If only a few drag 
themselves about in front of the hive, they 
may simply be old, worn-out bees. If a large 
number this fall, it may be paralysis, though 
this does not usually happen in the fall, in 
Indiana. If the population of each hive is 
still very strong, there probably but little 
danger of anything serious and no cause for 
worry. 


What Size of Hive? 

I am soon to increase my apiary and I can- 
not decide on a hive—Langstroth or Dadant. 
I expect to raise comb and extracted honey, 
but would like to have only one kind of hive. 
The Dadant is too large for comb honey and 
the Langstroth does not prevent swarming, or 
produce extracted honey as wel! as the Dadant. 
Can I use the Dadant hive ali around and on 
comb honey take out about 3 frames and put 
in place a division board? KANSA 

Answer.—Nothing is more annoying than to 
have two different sizes of hives in an apiary. 
We know that by experience. For that rea- 
son we. never advise anyone to change from 
one style to another. Good use can be made 
of the Langstroth hive by using a greater num- 
ber of stories. But the deeper frame has 
proven better in a number of ways, and espe- 
cially for wintering. So if you have only a 
limited number of hives and want to increase 
largely, you might use your Langstroth hives 
and frames for supers or for comb-honey pro- 
duction. Of course, the reduction of the num- 
ber of frames in the Dadant hive will have as 
a result the forcing of the bees more readily 
in the supers. But this gives similar results to 
those of small hives. Each man must decide 
for himself what is best in his case. 


Swarms or Nuclei 


I lost two swarms this spring. I laid it to 
the cold weather in the month of May. I shall 
start again in the spring. Whether to buy 
lui Swarms, or just nuclei, is the question. ~ 

WASHINGTON 

Answer.—The answ. to this question de- 
pends upon the occasions that you may have. 
Full swarms are much better than nuclei, if 
they are secured at the right time. But you 
may be able to pouy nuclei early enough to 
make good colonies out of them. 


Wintering 
I should like to know your opinion on win- 
tering a small colony of bees; would you think 
it advisaple to put them on top of a strong 
colo. y with a screen between the two? 
NEW YORK. 


Answer.—It might do in the cellar. It does 
not iiupress us as practical for out doors 


Moving Hive—Climbing Milkweed 

1. During the swarming season, if a colony 
is ready to swarm and is moved directly back 
7 or 8 feet, on a new stand, and a new hive is 
placed on the old stand exactly like the old 
hive, and a new queen put into new hive, and 
old hive made to look entirely different, would 
field vees go to new hive and queen? 

2. Can you furnish seed of climbing milk- 
weed; if not, can you tell me where it can be 
obtained? IOW 


Answers.—1. Yes, the field bees will go to 
that spot, for that is the only spot they know 
for their home. The only objections to this 
method are: Ist, there will be no young bees 
in that new hive to build comb and help take 
care of the brood and that 1s their work. A 
quart or two of young bees ought to be 
given the new colony. 2nd, the hive which is 
removed will have no old bees at all and may 
need food if the season is backward or cold. 
Yet much increase is made in just about this 
manner, with good success, usually. 

2. We do not believe it s advisable to in- 
troduce it in your vicinity, for it appears to 
be an undesirable pest in the fields. 
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Bees Diseased 


My bees have had an ailment similar to 
Nosema apis. I sent samples to the Govern- 
ment Bureau, but they could find nothing 
wrong. Lost about 25 coionies last year. 
There is a preserving and jelly factory near 
me which dumps broken jars and cans otf 
raspberry extracts and apple butter, etc near 
my yard in a hollow. I’ve seen my bees 
amongst this stuff. Could that be the cause 
of their trouble? They run from their hives 
and flutter their wings as if they had paralysis 
almost all year around. MISSOURI. 


Auswer.—It is possible, but not probable, 
that the jelly factory has anything to do with 
the disease of your bees. However, if the 
disease continues all the year round it would 
be an indication in that direction. There are 
evidently several diseases of the adult bees 
which have not yet been very well diagnosed. 
We believe that Isle-of Wight disease is due 
mainly to the damp climate of the British 
Isles. In this country, constipation, caused by 
inferior food in winter, has probably been the 
cause of some deaths in spring of a disease 
similar in appearance to that caused by the 
Nosema. It will be advisable for you to note 
whether there are times when the disease dis- 
appears and whether those coincide with a 
stopping of the dumping of the refuse in the 
ditch in question. We would welcome further 
information on the subject. 


Putting Queen Above—Mating 


1. In the spring, I am thinking of putting a 
hive-body above my old one, with a super and 
excluding-board between. Could I take a cou- 
ple of frames of brood, with the old queen, out 
of the lower story and put them in the upper 
story with frames full of foundation, and, if 
so, would they rear a new queen below? 

2. Should I leave an entrance in the upper 
body-hive, or close it up and have just the 
lower entrance? 

8. Would you advise me to put some supers 
between the two bodies, or cne between and 
one above? 

4. Why cannot a queen mite in her own 
hive? NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Answers.—1. Yes. They usually rear queen- 
cells under those circumstances. 

2. It is 1 .t necessary with queen above. 

8. It will really be better to put supers be- 
tween the two bodies if you expect the bees 
to retain two queens for any length of time 
in the same hive. The tendency is for the 
bees to kill one of those queens, even when 
there is a queen excluder between them. 

4. A queen cannot mate in her own hive, be- 
cause nature has provided that the sexual 
organs of the drones require the exercise of 
flight in order to exude from the abdomen. 
Mating is impossible except in flight. A 
queen surrounded with thousands of drones 
will not mate except on the wing. 


Drone-Brood 


Off and on, in my comb honey, I find sec- 
tions having drone-brood; otherwise of tlie 
best grade. It has been my way to cut this 
out and put the sections back, hoping that the 
bees would fill them; this rarely is done; tie 
bees preferring to finish up the under edg<s 
of such sections and letting them go. The 
other day it occurred to me that it might | e 
better not to cut out such brood, letting tho! 
brood develop and the drone emerge; ti 
cells then being empty, the bees might 
them out with honey. What do you think 
this? PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answer.—The reason why the bees did n°: 
fill them after cutting out the drone-brood wa 
probably, because they were nearing the en 
of the crop and had room in other parts. A- 
lowing the drones to hatch, the bees wou 
probably fill those sections with honey. B 
they would be darkened with the cocoons + 
the drone-brood and would b2 of less valu 
for sale. If this happens much in your hives. 


better use a queen excluder. 
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Indiana Convention 
The Indiana Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual conven- 
tion at the State House in Indianapo- 
lis ‘on Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. A good attendance is 
expected. 





Former King a Beekeeper 
Former King Manuel of Portugal 


keeps bees at present at Fulwell 
Park, somewhere near Richmond, 
England; the British Bee Journal 


giving a picture of his apiary. But it 
appears he has a “Master of the 
King’s Bees,” so he is not much of a 
beekeeper, after all. 


Washington Joint Meeting 

On December 14, 15 and 16, in Spo- 
kane, will be held the joint meeting 
of the Washington State Beekeepers 
and the Inland Empire Associations, 
at the same time as the State Horti- 
cultural Association, in the famous 
Davenport Hotel. 
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Honey Producers’ 
873, 389, 413. 

Honey, Producing Extracted—120. 

Honey Remedy—118. 

Honey Selling—118, 119, 127, 200, 279. 

Honey Selling, Producer to Consumer—414. 

Honey, Specific Gravity of—155. 

Honey Strainer—127. 

Honey, Un:ipe—316. 

Hoovering the Woodshed—?27i. 

House Apiaries—241. 

House for Combs—18. 

House, Removing Bees From—208, 244, 387. 

Hruschka Centenary—157. 

Huajillo—50. 


League—234, 343, 371, 


I 
Ice Cream and Honey—418, 
Increase—24, 59, 61, 96, 97, 138, 207, 280, 
312. 
Increase, Artificial—202. 
Incubation, Bee—22. 
Insects, Duration of Development of—336. 
Insecticides—305, 420. 
Inspection, Effective—261. 
Instinct and Reason—5l. 
Insurance of Apiaries in Switzerland—4s8. 
Iowa Beekeeping Survey—58. 
lowa, New Course at—16. ‘ 
Isle of Wight Disease—See Diseases. 
Italians, Golden and Three Band— 24. 
Italians vs. Blacks—24. 


Japan, Beekeeping in—16. 
Japan, Honey Plants—98. 
K 


Kanitz—423. 
Kingbird—422. 


L 
L’Apicoltore Changes Home—11. 
Larva Honey Fed—234. 
Lavender—375, 407. 
Laws, Texas—312. 
Laying Workers—312. 
Ligurian Bees—98. 
Lizard’s Tail—343. 
Locations—204, 206, 233, 353. 
Location, Hunting—382. 
Longevity in Use of Honey—385. 


Mallow as a Honey Plant—407. 
Manitoba Beekeeping—164. 
Marketing of Honey—23. 
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Markets on Honey—30, 66, 102, 141, 179, 
215, 251, 287, 323, 359, 395, 420, 430. 

Martins—351. 

Matthews, G. C. at Minnesota—165. 


MEETINGS— 
British Columbia—311. 
California—310. 
Chicago N. W.—62 
Economic Entomologists—49. 
Georgia—264. 
Illinois—62, 98, 136, 335. 
Iowa—26, 353, 884. 
Kansas—42¢ 
Maine—205. 
Maryland—98, 169. 
Massachusetts—62, 275. 
Missouri—27. 
Minnesota—425. 
Montana—$81 
National—27, 98, 117. 
Nebraska—26, 98, 310. 
New Jersey—26, 136. 
New York—26, 27, 168, 223, 348, 384. 
Ohio—310. 
Ontario—381. 
Texas—168, 274, 347. 
Washington—97. 
West Virginia—63. 
Wisconsin—62, 168. 
Melilotus Alba—229. 
Merriam in Central America—885. 
Mesquite—50. 
Metal Combs—229, 314, 315. 
Metric System—193. 
Mexico—385. 
Mexico Beekeepers at Dallas—419. 
Mice—96. 
Michigan, Beekeeping in—89. 
Middlemen Necessary—201. 
Middleman, The Poor—128, 
Mid-West Horticultural Show—117, 234. 
Migratory Beekeeping—269, 380. 
Milkweed, Climbing—333. 
Miller, Dr. —1l11, 27, 95, 336, 4 
Miller’s Answers, Dr.—23, 59, 180, 169, 206, 
241, 277, 311, 348, 373, 888. 
Minnesota Experiment Station—193. 
Minnesota, New Man at—15. 
Mississippi, Glimpses of—405. 
Mistakes, Costly —236 
Molasses for Feeding—316, 356. 
Moth—60, 61, 242, 2438, 278, 279, 313, 386, 
409, 427. 
Moth, Killing Eggs of—90, 157. 159, 166. 
Mould and Bees—203, 207 


Moving Bees—95, 131, 169, 244, 270, 315, 


849, 387, 388, 427, 428. 
Moving Bees Long ee 


National Organization, New—46, 49. 
Nectar Secretion, Psychology of—7, 10. 
Newell Edits Bee Department—426. 
Nosema Disease—49. 

Nuclei, Buying—132 


OBITUARY— 
Baldensperger, _ P. J.—157. 
Beeker, E. J.— 

Bertrand, Mrs. Ess. 
Bohrer, G.—123 
Miller, C. C.—336. 
Toepperwein, U.—347. 
Triaca, E.—2665. 
Woodman, L. C.—202. 
Werner, Prof.—130. 

Observing Hives—197. 

Odds and Ends—385, 425. 

Odor of Bees—195. 


‘ Ohio Fair—276. 


Oklahoma Honey Plants—173. 
Orchard, Bees in—379, 
Outapiaries, Feeding—25. 
Outapiary, satin ei a 


Packages vs. Wintered Colonies—239. 
Package Bees—60, 61, 80, 130. 
Package Bees, Buying—198 

Package Bees, by Parcel Post—79. 
Faint, Water—427 

Palestine Beekeepers Studying Here—125. 
Paper Prices Advancing—300. 
Paratyphus in Honeybees—90, 
Parcel Post for Honey—337. 
Parks, H. B. Resigns—386. 
raste—386. 

Pasturage in 20 Acres Clover—25. 
Pender, W. S.—229. 

Phillips, Dr. E F.—125. 
Plagiarism—49. 

Pleasants, J. E.—202. 

Poisonous Nectar—315. 

Poisons, Bees Getting—206, 242. 
Pollen Gathering—59. 

Portable Winter Cases—21. 
Preacher Beekeeper—416. 
Propolis, Use for—193, 801, 427 


Also “Sweet Clover.” 
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Protection by Fence—117. 
Publications on Bees—82, 118. 
Publisher, Troubles of—231. 


Queen Age—316. 9 

Queen Breeder, Troubles of--337. 
Queen Cells—60, 129. 

Queen Cells, Cutting Out—25. 

Queen Cells, Egg in—352. 

Queen Cells which are Destroyed—125. 
Queen Cells, Removing—279. 

Queen Clipping—96, 207. 

Queen Finding Hive—61, 62, 313, 376 
Queen Freak—24. 

Queen Introduction—97, 171, 192, 204,350. 
Queen Laying in Cells ‘Seen—308 
Queenlessness—3138, 426. 

Queen Mating—192, 307, 351, 352, 428. 
Queen Mating Imperfectly—128, 195, 201. 
Queen Mating Upstairs—383, 428. 
Queen Rearing for,-Home Use—163. 
Queen Rearing, Pratt Method, 277. 

Queen Records—59. 

Queen Regulating Sex—170. 

Queen Shipping, Attendant Bees for—58 
Queen Supersedure—21, 166. 

Queen, Worthless—386. 

ueens—132, 315. 

ueens, Color of —265. 

ueens Killed by Disease—427. 

ueen Laying in Cells Seen—308. 

Queens and Queen Breeders—156. 
Queens, Selection of Breeding—189. 
Queens, Two in One Hive—S84, 94, 171, 372, 
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Queens, Young—383. 

Queens, Young, Food for—372. 

Questions and Answers—386, 427 
R 





Races of Bees—351. 
Records, Queen—59. 
Remedies of Olden Days—385. 


REPORTS FROM— 


Towa—205. 
Mexico—83. 
Michigan—300. 
Minnesota—155. 
Montano—26. 
Oregon—205. 
Wisconsin—117. 
Requeening—24, 25, 132, 133. 170, 207, 243, 
297, 350, 387. 
Rheumatism and ‘criti 
Richter, M. C.—16 
Robbing—21, = a7, 352, 388. 
Royal Jelly—30 
Royal Jelly Needed by Virginus—382. 
Russia, Beekeeping oat" aor 


Saltpeter—62. 
Santo Domingo, Beekeeping in—135. 
Scent for Drawing Bees—428. 
Second-hand Cans—385, 
Sections, Size—243. 
Sections, Unfinished—350. 
Seeds of Plants for Trial—41}. 
Sentinel] Bees—423. 
Shake, Swarming—201, 387. 
Shares, Bees on—59. 
Shipping Bees—24, 59, 60, 171, 206, 299, 
312, 337. 
Shipping Cases for Honey—276. 
Shipping, Preparing Colonies for—410. 
Short Course in Washington—19. 
Columbia—426. 
Towa—26, 426. 
Kansas—26. 
Minnesota—45. 
New York—62. 
Ohio—26. 
Ontario—26. 
Texas—57. 
Washingtor!—384. 
Siberia—382. 
Sixtieth Anniversary—49. 
Skunks—24, 427 
Sladen, Two Queen System—84. 
Smelters, Bees Killed by—275, 346. 
Smiles, A Few—311. 
Smoke, Effect on Bumblebees—58. 
Soldering Cans—94, 341. 
Spraying, Bees Killed by—135, 
Spring Management—115, 164 
Squirrel and Bees Battle—379. 
Starkey, J. E.—274. 
Stimulation of Brood Rearing—25. 
Stings, Cure for—238, 275, 335, 343 
Stings, Death from—308, 387 
Stings, Money from—197. 
Stings on Horses—24, 88. 
Straw Skeps, Shipping—198. 
Stretching of Combs—207. 
Sugar Bugaboo—371. 
Sugar Candy—96, 278. 
Sugar Feeding—22. 


168, 243, 277. 
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Sugar Report—160, 386, 

Sugar Shortage Abroad—123. 

Sugar Substitutes Made at Home—419. 
Supers, Cleaning out—373. 

Supers, on in Winter—25 

Supers, Using Old—25. 

Supersedure of Queens—21. 
Supplies—277. 

Swarm Catcher, A Novel—47. 

Swarm Clustering—3651. 

Swarm Control—240, 312. 

Swarm, Hiving—55. 

Swarm, Ownerhip of—20. 

Swarm Prevention—24, 59, 133, 242. 
oa Prevention, Demaree IFlan—279, 314, 


Swarm Settling—169, 308. 

Swarming—60, 182, 133, 171, 315 387, 388 
Swarming, Indications of—349. 

Swarms from Large Hives—157. 

Swarms, Starvation—264, 271. 

Swarms vs. Nuclei—428. 
Sweet Clover—229, 345, 351, 
Sweet Clover, Annual—346. 
Sweet Clover Thrips—375. 


289, 412, 428. 


Tariff on Honey—11, 426. 

Tar Paper—353. 

Taxes on Bees—242. 

Temperature of Bees’ Flight—78. 

Tennessee, Beekeeping in—369. 

Tennessee, Experiments—98. 

Texas, Disappearing Disease in—13. 

Texas Flora—50. 

Texas Honey Producers Increase Capital—97. 

Tin and Glass Market—385. 

Toepperwein, Udo—347. 

Toulousan Beekeeping—53. 

Transferring—25, 60, 61, 95, 131, 182, 170, 
243, 278, 312, 314, 351. 

Trees for Honey and Shade---420, 

Trips, How Many to Fill a Ce!ll—14. 

Trucks and Outyard Beekeeping—161. 

Tulip Tree or Tulip Poplar—47. 

Tunis Beekeeping—228. 


Uniting—133, 169, oS 314. 


Varnish from Wax—93. 
Ventilation—132, 168, 169, 350. 
Vermont Beekeeping in—311. 
Vetch—59. 

Vinegar from Honey—351, 427. 
Virgins Need Royal Jelly—382. 
Vladivostok, Beekeeping near—265. 
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Ward, Porter C.—238. 

Washington Short Course—19. 

Wasps n Beehive—376. 

Wasps, Honey Making—237. 

Watertown, Beemen at—386. 

Wax as Varnish—93. 

Wax Rendering—235. 

Weak Colonies, Saving—116, 312. 

Winter Apiary in Mississippi Woods—410. 

Winter Cases, Portable—21. 

Winter Experiments—265. 

Winter Feeding—19. 

Winter Losses—278. 

Winter Preparation—297. 

Winter Protection—25, 88, 409. 

Winter Stores, Importance of—344, 409. 

Wintering—59, 60, 131, 182, 169, 170, 241, 
242, 274, 349, 375, 387, 388, 428. 

Wintering in Canada—409. 

Wintering in Cellar—96. 

Wintering in Kansas—193. 

Wintering in Montana—374. 

Wintering in Nevada—381, 

Wintering Outdoors—351. 

Wintering Queens—349. 

Wire Imbedder on Ford—195. 

Wires, Spacing—83. 

Wiring Frames—15, 86, 127, 157, 162, 166, 
170, 194, 305. 

Wisconsin as a Bee Country—347. 

Wisconsin Law on Beekeepirgz—92. 

Workers or Loafers—15. 


Yellow Indigo—342. 
Young Bees Dying—171. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


American Honey Producers’ League But- 
ton—234. 
APIARY OF— 
Alexander, J. H.—91. 
Beck, Baptist—54, 55. 
Box Hives—90, 154. 
Bunger, R.—159. 
Burdette, at W.—346. 
Carrilton F. H.—89. 
Chinese—87. 
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Conaway, G A.—19. 
Costa Rican—17, 56. 
Ehlers, H.—203. 
French—196, 197. 
Hayck Bros—37. 
Hirota in Japan—16. 
Johnson, M. D.—9. 
Lori, Ugo in Italy—425. 
Mission des Amis—82. 
Madsen, L.—421. 
Nebraska—425. 
Newell, Wilmon—147. 
Ottawa, Canada, Experimental—363. 
Polish—165. 
Skeps in Normandy—379. 
Smith, B. F.—374. 
Southern—407. 
Virginia—164. 
Walker, - Curd—147. 
Apiary, Arrangement of Colonies in—298. 
Atkins, E, W.—419. 
Baldensperger, Mrs.—156. 
Basket Hives of Chinese—86. 
Bees on a Comb—204. 
Bees in Packages—79, 80, 81. 
Bertrand, Mrs. E.—83. 
Bluevine or Climbing Milkweed—22, 334. 
Bohrer, G.—123. 
Bonney, A. F.—384, 
Box Hive—153, 418. 
Bunger, R., in Truck—158. 
Catclaw—51. 
Caucasus, Moving Bees in—73. 
Cement Walk for Hives—9. 
Central Plant of Pettit—417. 
Chinese Basket Hives—86. 
Clover, Mexican—407. 
Comb Built in Open (Cover)—1. 
Comb of Brood—802. 
Comb Racks of H. C. Cook—13 
Comb Storage House of H. C. Cook—12. 
Combs, Basket of —305. 
Combs, Poor—230, 231, 232. 
Combs, Wrone and Cells of Accommodation— 
268, 269. 
Como—538 
Conaway, G. A., of Missouri—18 


CONVENTION GROUPS— 
Georgia—344. 
Illinois—3884. 
Indiana Inspection Force—263. . 
Iowa—385. 
Scott County, Missouri—200. 
Texas—57. 


Cook, H. C.—58, 
Davis, J. M.—381. 
Diemer, J. F., at Conaway’s--18, 19. 
Divisible Hive of Heddon—19%. 
Division-board for Weak Colonies—116. 
Equipment of C. Darling—38v. 
Extractor, Markle—306, 307. 
Exhibit of California—422. 
Exhibit of Dr. Sheldon in Idaho—14. 
Feeders, Friction Top Pails tor—115, 116. 
Flora, Bluevine—22, 334. 

Catclaw—51. 

Clover, Mexican—407. 

Como—53. 

Culver’s Root—124. 

Huajillo—s2. 

Lavender—875. 

Mesquite—50. 

Mulberry—405. 

Ninebark—125. 

Sheepberry—124. 

Sourwood—71. 
Flower Parts—7, 8. 
— Boiler for Cleaning Frames—128, 


Foulbrood, American—338, 339. 
Foulbrood, European—226, 228, 267. 
Foulbrood, Experimental Apiary—266, 340. 
Frames, Wired—438, 44, 46. 

French and Belgian Relief Area—378. 
* wardner, Edw. V.—416. 

Gooderman, C. B.—342. 

Grandpre jn 1914.—10. 

Grandpre After the War—11. 
Harned, R. W.—406. 

Hives, Langstroth and Dadan: Compared—191. 
Honey Display of Pangburn—236. 
Honey Gate of Bonney—240. 

Honey Hauling and Unloading—273. 
Honey House Interior—1i21. 

House Apiary in Tiflis—219. 

House Apiary in Massachusetts—93. 
House, Honey of Lyons—121. 

House, Honey, of Pettits—302. 
House, Honey—272, 309. 

House for Storing Combs—13. 
House, Honey, of Sutton—129. 
Huajillo—s2. 

Inspection Tour in Indiana—261. 
Jamin, Crepieux—276. 

Japanese Honey Label—16. 
Lavender—3765. 
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Memphis Beekeepers Group—370. 


Mesquite—50. 


Millen, F. E.—342, 415. 


Miller, C. C.—189, 827, 336. 
Mississippi Plant Board—406. 
Moving Bees in Caucasus—72, 270. 


Mulberry, French—405, 


Ninebark—125. 


Ontario Charts of Sladen—84, 85. 
Ontario New Bee Building—414. 
Package for Bees—79, 80, 81. 
Packing Case of E. C. Barber—20, 21. 


Pender, W. S.—297. 
Pettit, Morley—415. 
Phillips, E, F.—125. 
Pleasants, J. -E.—202. 


Prisoners of War Studying Beekeeping—382, 
383 


Quinby, Moses—107. 
Richter, M. C.—166. 


Screens for Hauling Bees—411. 
Settling Tank of Sutton—120. 


Sheepberry—124. 


Shipping Bees, Box of Harhison—299. 
Shipping Bees, Screens for—410. 

Shipping Honey by Parcel Post—341. 

Sladen Charts on Two-Queen System—84, 85. 


Sladen, F. W. L.—342. 


Snow, Hives in—411. 
Sourwood—371. 


Starkey, James E.—274. 


Stomata on Tissue of Flower— 8. 
Storage Tanks of Pettit—305. 


Story, D M.—308 
Straw Hives—37. 


Straw Skeps Packed for Shipment—198. 
Swarm Catcher—47, 310. 

Sweet Clover Harvester—412, 413. 
Tennessee Class in Beekeeping—370. 


Titmouse Nest—424. 
Transferring—262. 


Truck of C. W. Aeppler—160. 161. 
Truck of R. Bunger—158. 


Walker, Curd—369. 


Ward, Porter C.—236. 


Wasps, Honey-making Nest—267. 
Wasp, Red, and Nest—376, 377. 


Weak Colonies Confined by 


116. 
Willson, R. B.—406. 


Division-board— 


Windbreak for Bees—117. 

Winter Case of E. C. Barber—20, 21. 
Winter Case, Eight Colony—303. 
Winter Case of B. F. Smith—-374. 
Wire Imbedder, Gates—43. 

Wire Imbedder of Winkler—195. 


Wired Frames—43, 44. 


Wires in Foundation—44, 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 


counts. 


No classified advertisements accepted 


for less than 85 cents. Count each initial or 


number as one word. 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 20th of the month preceding 


date of issue. 


If intended for classified de- 


partment it should be so stated when adver- 


tisement is sent. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 


HONEY ADVT. 





WE are now booking orders for early spring 
delivery of two and three-frame nuclei, with 


untested or tested queens. 


and terms. 
and frames. 


Write for prices 


We also manufacture cypress hives 


Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fla. 





PACKAGE BEES—Same old prices if you 
send cash with order before January*1. 
E. A. Harris, Albany, Ala. 





FOR SPRING DELIVERY—One good Italian 
queen, 1 Hoffman standard frame emerging 
brood, 1 pound live bees, price complete $6.50, 
f o. b. Bordelonville. Queen introduced, 
mated, laying enroute; loss in transit replaced 
if noted on express tag by agent; no disease 
in State. References given. Orders booked, 
May delivery, one-fifth cash; orders filled in 
rctation. Jess Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 





POS ELOE ,  OP epee 
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NUCLEI for 1921—We beg to advise those 
who intend to purchase nuclei to enter their 
orders early in order to be certain of being 
able to obtain them, as the demand greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply during the past season, and 
the majority of late orders went unfilled. We 
are now booking orders for three-frame nu- 
clei of Italian bees, with Italian queen, at 
$6.50 Hybrid bees, with guaranteed pure 
Italian queen, at $5.50. Terms, one-third down 
with order. No disease, safe arrival and satis- 
fection guaranteed. A. R Irish, 
Doctortown, Georgia. 





EDSON APIARIES now booking orders for 
queen \bees for delivery during season of 
1921. Prices: One untested queen, $1.25; 50 
untested queens, $57.50; 100 untested queens, 
$100. Orders filled in rotation; first shipments 
March 1, 1921. 
Edson Apiaries, Gridley, Calif. 





ORDERS BOOKED NOW for 1921 shipments 
of bees and queens. Send for descriptive 

circular and price list. 

, R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 





BEES BY THE POUND—Pure Italians. 1, 
‘2 or 8-pound packages, with or without 
queen. We have 1,000 colonies located in the 
best Kale district of California. Shipping dates 
from March 20 to July 1. Write for prices. 
Twenty years a breeder. 
Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS—Send 
for catalog. 
Jay Smith, R. 38, Vincennes, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Fifty colonies of bees in stand- 
ard 8 and 10-frame hives. Write for prices. 
James Johnson, Pocahontas, Ark. 





DAY-OLD QUEENS—Superior improved Ital- 
ians, mailed in safety introducing cages. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed any- 
where in the U S. and Canada. Send for cir- 
cular. Order in advance. Prices, April to Oc- 
tober, 1, 75c; 12, $7.20; 100, $60. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


A. I. ROOT STRAIN of leather-colored Ital- 

ians that are both resistant and honey gath- 

erers. The queens and bees need no recom- 

mendation for they speak for themselves. Un- 

tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.40; twelve, $15. Se- 

lect untested, one, $2; tested, one, $2.50; select 
tested, one, $3. For larger amounts write, 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Golden or leather 

colored, packages and nuclei; 1 untested 
queen, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, $13.50; 50, $55; 100, 
$100; virgins, 50c each; packages, 24 and un- 
der, $2.25 per pound; 25 and over, $2 per 
pound; nuclei, 1-frame, $4; 2-frame, $6; 3- 
frame, $7.50; queens extra. One-story 10- 
frame colony with queen, $12. 

Golden Star Apiaries, 
R. 8, Box 166, Chico, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
—1Atf 84 Cortland St.. New York City. 














PACKAGE BEES AND PURE ITALIAN 

QUEENS—Booking orders now for spring 
delivery. Circular,free. . E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens; un- 
tested, $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Select 
untested, $1.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. T. Perdue & Sons, 
R. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Large hardy, prolific queens, 3- 
banded J*alian only. Pure mating and safe 

arrival guaranteed. One queen, $1.30; 6, $7.50; 

12, $13.50; 100, $110. ; ; 
Buckeye Bee Co., Box 443, Massillon, Ohio. 





BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $8; banded, $1.50; tested, 
$2.50; six or more 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 





FOR SALE—Hardy Italian queens, $1 each 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
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1920 PRICES for “She Suits Me” queens. 

Untested Italian queen, from May 15 to 
June 15, $1.50 each. After June 15, $1.30 
each; $12.50 for ten; $1.10 each for 25 or 


more. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE—After April 15, our golden Ital. 
ian queens, untested, one $1.50 or $15 per 
doz.; select untested, one, $1.75 or $18 per 
doz.; tested, $8 each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Tillery Bros., 
R, 5, Georgiana, Ala. 


“QUALITY” THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
from excellent stock; untested queens, 1, 
$1.50; 6 for $7.50; 12 for $13.50; 50 for $55; 
100 for $100. N. J. James, 
1185 Bird Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
, E. B. Ault. Prop. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 




















FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans First premium at county and 
state fairs. Harry McCombs, Sterling Colo. 


SOUTHERN AMBER HONEY — Two 60-lb 
cans to the case, 15c per pound. 
Walter Reppert, Shreveport, La., Gen. Del. 








FOR SALE—Choice white clover honey in 60- 


lb. cans; none finer. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


WHOLESALE PRICES to beekeepers for 
their winter trade, alfalfa, sweet clover ex- 
tracted 2 60-pound cans, $22.20. 
Foster Honey & Merc. Co., Boulder, Colo. 








FOR SALE—Choice extracted honey, princi- 
pally from clover blossoms, put up in 60-Ib. 
cans, 1 and 2, mostly 2 to case, and also in 
small honey jars with colored labels, at 30c a 
pound. Address 
Frank Johns, Kingsley, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Very fine quality basswood-milk- 
weed (mostly milkweed) honey in 60-pound 
cans. P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire. Mich. 





FOR SALE—Honey in barrel, 16c pound. 
John Gakler, R. 1, Memphis, Tenn. 





HONEY—Supply your customers, finest alfalfa 

clover honey, extra strong cases, any quan- 
tity, $24 case of two 5-gal. cans. There are 
more cases at 19 cents per pound. All f. o. b. 
here. Write for prices on large lots. Cash 
with order Reference, First National Bank 
here. Sample 20c 

E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—Carload or less Nevada’s choice 
alfalfa and sweet clover extracted honey; 
price 17 cents 
Nevada Honey Co., Yerington, Nev. 





FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey, 
either comb or extracted, at reduced prices; 
any style container. A postcard will bring our 
quotations. he Deroy Taylor Co., 
Wayne Co., Newark, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Honey of a basswood and clover 
grade, put up in 60-lb. cans, 18 cents per 
pound f. o. b. here; sample 20c. 
W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey; 

one case of two 60-lb cans, $24; five cases 

or more, $23.50. Select No, 1 comb honey, 24 
sections to case, eight cases to carrier, $60. 
J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Colorado’s best white sweet clo- 
ver honey in 60-lb. cans, any quantity, 20c 
Ib. C. E. Lindsay, Collbran, Colo. 








FOR SALE—Extracted honey, mostly white 
clover and basswood blend. 28 60-lb cans, 
two in a box, at 20c per lb.; 150 10-lb. pails, 
six in a box, at 22c per lb.; 500 Ibs. comb 
honey. Sample of extracted honey; and prices 
on comb honey on request. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. 
The L. H. Snider Apiaries, Auburn, Ind. 











December 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY jin 10-lb. pails, 6 
pails to case, 25c pound. 
W. L. Ritter, Genoa, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Finest Michigan raspberry, bass- 
wood and clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 25c 
per pound. Free s.mple. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Very choice grade of sweet clo- 
ver extracted honey. 
Thos. Atkinson, Cozad, Neb.. 


FOR SALE—New crop clover extracted honey, 
two 60-pound cans to case, $30 per case; 5- 
pound pails, $1.50 each, packed 12 pails to 
case, or 80 to 50 to barrel. 
H. wu. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WANTED — Extracted honey. State how 
packed. Send sample, lowest cash price. 
P. Outzen, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


WANTED-—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUPPLIES 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


FOR SALE—500 pounds of Dadant’s light 
brood foundation, put up in boxes holding 50 
pounds. Price 75 cents per pound in 50-pound 
lots; will not sell less than one box. This 
foundation is in fine shape, as it was left over 
from this spring. 
M. E. Eggers, Eau Claire, Wis. 


FACTORY AGENTS SALE of 5 and 10-lb. 
pails, also 5-gal. cans in cleated cases. Get 
ycur next season’s supply before too late. 
Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, II. 


























FOR SALE—We have a good stock of 5 and 
10-lb. pails and can make prompt delivery. 
Crate of 100 10-lb. at $17; crate of 200 5-lb. 
at $22.50. All orders received this month dis- 
counted 5 per cent off these prices. 
A. I. Root Companv of Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—100 new standard 2-story metal 

and inner-covered 10-frame extracting hives, 
made of No. 1 pine, by first-class carpenter; 
nailed, painted, with Hoffman frames; wired, 
with full sheets foundation in 90 of them. The 
used part of one season, filled with partly 
drawn combs. No foulbrood. Price, in lots 
of ten or more, $7 each, f. o. b, Mobile. 

H. A. Goering, Crichton, Ala. 


ROOT’S GOODS at Root’s prices. 
A. W. Yates, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE- To reduce stock, crates of 96 
1 gallon cans, with bails and 3-inch screw 

caps, at $17.50 per crate, f. o. b. Grand Rapids. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











FOR SALE—One-pound jars in two doz. cases, 
ten cases or more at $1.75 per case, f. 0. b. 
factory. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


FUR SALE—Good second-hand double-deck 
comb honey shipping cases for 4%4x4%4xlK 
sections, 25 cents per case, f. o. b. Cincinnati; 
terms cash with order. 
C. H. W Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand empty 60-Ib. 
honey cans, two cans to the case, at 60c per 
case, f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash with or- 
der. . H W Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











SEND us a list of goods wanted and will 
quote you lowest prices. We are the money- 
saving house. Price list free. Try us. 
S. Duby & Son, St. Anne, Iil. 





WANTED 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


WANTED—To correspond with parties hav- 
ing bees in 10-frame standard hives that will 
lease them on shares. Will give good contract 
and have a good southwest Iowa location. 
. A. Jenkins, 
144 Simmons St., Galesburg, IIl. 














1920 


WANTED—Bees, with or without location. 
F. . Pease, 
1717 Blake Boulevard, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


WANTED—To buy bees in Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and the Carolinas. State price, 
style, hives, etc 
A. R. Irish, Doctortown, Ga. 


WANTED—Several 
near home. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WANTED—Second-hand 
hives. 
have you? 








bee outfits, preferably 





two-story 10-frame 
Must be in good condition. What 
H. Mason, Hastings, Iowa. 





WANTED —To trade, Marlin repeating shot- 
gun for typewriter. 
H. N. Boley, Hillsboro, !owa. 





WANTED—Beeswax, oli coms and cappings 
tor rendering #1 shares. Also wax accepted 
for trade. ‘[op market prices offered. 
A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


WANTED—White extracted honey of fine 
quality. Write us what you have, and price. 
Longfellow Bros., Hollowell,- Maine. 








WANTED —Disease-free bees, beehives, brood- 
combs and other bee “fixings.” What have 
you? Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J. 


WANTED—Beeswax. At present we pay 36c 
per pound in cash and 88c in trade for clean, 
yellow wax, delivered Denver. 
The Colorado Hon y Producers’ Association, 
nver, Colo. 


WE BUY HONEY AND BEESWAX. Give 
us your best price delivered ‘New York. On 
comb honey state quantity, quality, size, 
weight per section and sections to a case. Ex- 
tracted honey, quantity, quality, how packed, 

and send sample. Charles Israel Bros. Co., 
486-490 Canal St., New York City. 


WANTED—Extracted honey, also comb honey, 
beeswax and maple a State how 
packed. aul Thomae, 
1181 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONEY WANTED in car load lots or less. 
Send samples and price. 
Chris Bahr, Cathay, N. D. 


WANTED Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED—Your old combs, capping. and 
slumgum to render into beeswax. e get 
enough more wax with our well equipped 
presses to pay for our work. 
Dadant & Sons. Hamilton. II. 


SITUATIONS 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 





























WANTED—Young man by year, to begin at 
once to sell honey and work with bees. Sate 

experience and wages. 

Students Bee & Honey Co., Berkeley, Calif. 





WANTED—One or two good queen-rearing 
men to begin work February 15, 1921. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


GRANULATED HONEY SLIPS—100, 20c. 
Dr. Bonney, Buck Grove, Iowa. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Practically new library of 
Original Sources, 10 massive volumes in sheep; 
Encyclopedia. Value about $75. Want small 
foot-power saw machine, Marlin or Winchester 
rifle, incubators or bee hives. 

H D. Lacey, Route 2, E. Liverpool, Ohio. 


DR. MILLER’S BEE SONGS are in “Songs 

of Beedom.” Ten songs for 20 cents, post- 
paid; 2-cent stamps taken. Also Teddy Bear 
souvenir postal cards, 10 for 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Geo. W. York, Box 84, Spokane, Wash. 


SELL YOUR WARES with sign-boards, the 
silent salesmen. Place now to sell next 
year’s crop with them. Signs made to order. 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Investigate. H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, Wis. 
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FOR SALE 


SEE ATWATER’S NEW CLASSIFIED 
HONEY ADVT. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies Italians, 11 frames, 

extra supplies for 100 or more. Complete 
power extracting outfit. Rio Grande valley, 12 
miles from El Paso, $2,000. Alsv 20-acre 
farm, including. fine 6-room home with other 








FOR SALE—14 apiaries, one or all. Fine 


. ? buildi i - 
climate, health and stone roads, American ne ng gy ngemer ce ee . an “— 
church and school. Last season’s crop 44 2918 Grant St.. El Paso, Texas. 
tons. M. C. Engle, Herr:dura, Cuba. =—— : 











FOR SALE—“Superior”’ Foundation (Weed 4 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. POULTRY 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. s z 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of suppiies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


America’s Leading 
Poultry Paper 
Showing Champions in all Breedse 


MONTH’S TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 25c 








U. 8. Stamps accepted. Practical 
articles by formosc poultrymen, 
80pp; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00, 
Poultry Tribune Dept.6, Mt.Morris,I. | 


$$ 





FOR SALE—Barnes combined footpower saw. 
R. E. Hammond, Bethune, S. C. 
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A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 
THE BOOK 
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* OUR BACK-DOOR NEIGHBORS 

» 4 

* 

4 BY FRANK C. PELLETT 

% 

3 will please the children or your nature 4 
* loving friend $ 
4 + 
$ A well known County Agent writes as follows: + 
& : 
% “It certainly is a delightful little book of nature stories. I sim- - 
Bs ply placed this book in the room where the children would $ 
% find it and they did the rest. They kept their mother busy 5 
* 


¢, 
* 


reading it until long past their usual bedtime.” 
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An account of the author’s personal experiences 
with wild animals, birds, insects, etc. Illustrated 
with many photos from life. 
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PRICE $1.50 
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* American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. z 
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$ IF YOU WANT THE CHEAPEST, BUY THE BEST 

4 

oo . 

+ I am prepared to furnish for the season of 1921 twenty-five hun- 

= dred two and three nuclei of my bright 3-banded Italian bees, headed 

@ with young, vigorous queens. These bees are free from disease and 

4 safe arrival guaranteed. Hoffman frames wired and on full sheets 

% of foundation; very few combs over two year sold. 1 am booking : 
+ orders now, with first payment to be made February 1, 1921, unless 

% purchaser wishes to make a payment with order. 

+ Two-frame, $5.25; three-frame, $6.25. If queens are wanted add + 
oo = 

< $1.25 each. + 
Px Cx 
3 4 
ox o 
3 A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Ga. 

2 

+ Reference: Merchants and Farmers Bank of Jesup. 

Px 
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of fully $50,000,000.00.—(News item.) 


. 











December 





“Falcon” Helps Swell the Nation’s Honey Crop 


The last honey crop of the United States is estimated at 250,000,000 pounds, which at the present high prices means a value 


“falcon” bees and bee supplies played an im- We urge you to place orders now for early 
portant part in the attainment of these figures. spring delivery. 

‘¥alcon’”’ reputation for quality is nation wide We have an excellent dealer's proposition for 
and universal. Exacting bee-men depend up- beekeepers who wish to handle ‘Falcon’ sup- 
on ‘Falcon’? for the success of their honey crops. plies. Write 


FALCONER MFG. CONCERN, Falconer (Near Jamestown) N. Y., U.S.A. 


‘‘Where the best Beehives come from’’ 
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; TIN CANS AND GLASS JARS © : 
oe x 
& eo 
< + 
= We have been fortunate enough to secure a = 
& fresh supply of all kinds of tin cans and glass $ 
x) ‘ ee 
, jars for our customers. $ 
oe > 
¢ The cases for two five-gallon cans are of the $ 
+ best. Made of three-eighths inch lumber, with + 
Ox ‘ . x) 
& seven-eighths inch heads, and the heads of the & 
Ps boxes are cleated to make the very strongest ‘ 
= package possible. We recommend them as be- < 
5S ing the very best on the market. < 
o-° 
3 boul ‘ . ‘ 
& Friction top cans in any kind of case you may & 
> 4 require, 2%4-lb., 5-lb., 10-Ib., in cases of 6, 12, 24, z 
$ 50 and 100. + 
oe ; ? 
& We handle 6-ounce jelly glasses, 2 dozen to the z 
X % % 
+ case. = 
° £ 
oo We also call your special attention to our 16- ne 
DOG + ‘ 
ss ounce screw-cap jars. A tall package that is a 3 
rx) P ° ° 63 
* favorite with everyone who has used or seen it. = 
P These are packed 2 dozen in a case. We can 4 
? recommend them most highly. % 
$, , : 
+ Write today for our prices on all these cans $ 
% and jars. They will interest you. é 
» 4 é 
oe 
ss Be sure to ask, also, for our honey label catalog. z 
x ‘ 3 
: : 
+ DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 3 
% 2 
° oe 
ae + 
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our Catalog A. It’s free. 


SPOKANE SEED CO., BEN G. DAVIS, SPRING, HiLL 
906 First Ave. Spokane, Wash. i 
































Printing 





Honey Labels 
Stationery 
Cards, Tags, 
Etc. 


Everything for 
the Beekeeper 


Order Early and get Prompt 
Service 


New labels, new equipment, more 
help. We are better equipped 
than ever to supply all kinds 
of printing for the bee- 


keeper 





American Bee 
Journal 


HAMILTON, ILL. 

















A NEW BEE BOOK 
“Dadant’s System of Beekeeping” 
Price $1.00. 























1920 
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QUEENS 


In announcing our policy for 1921, we feel that the few changes we make will 
be to the mutual advantage of our customers and ourselves. The demand for 
our queens has become such that we will discontinue the sale of bees in pack- 


ages, and will devote all our time and attention to rearing ana developing 
our strain of Italians that have proved so satisfactory to our customers in 
the past. We will sell but One Grade of Queens, and that the very best that 


we are capable of producing. Our original stock was procured from Mr. Doolittle, 
and by constantly breeding for desirable qualities, and by rearing all queens under 
the most favorable conditions, queens of high standard are the result. 


We are Now Booking Orders for 1921 delivery, and those wishing to get queens at any 
specific date should place orders early, as we fill orders in rotation. Our shipping 
season is from May 15 to October 15. 


Every Queen is reared by me personally, and by me inspected before IT put her into 
the mailing cage. Safe arrival, pure mating and satisfaction is our guarantee. We are 
specializing on Breeding Stock. We do not sell package bees, nuclei or virgin queens. 














DR I Since eninmncind $3.00 each 

© 0 Dy MNOS ancien enene 2.90 each JAY SMITH 
Oe SR ccncnnvidincitnceteneate 2.80 each : 

Breeding Queens -12.00 each Route 3 VINCENNES, IND. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1921 CATALOG 
Prices for 1921 
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Honey Blending 


Glass Lined Steel Tanks 
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Every honey dealer recognizes the advantage of produ- 5 

cing uniformly colored honey. ‘4 

eo 

Elyria Glass Lined Steel Tanks are equipped with the + 

Nielson Propeller agitator. It operates on the princi- % 

pal of the ships propeller, requires little power, affords << 

quick and complete agitation and perfect blending is % 

assured. During agitation the honey is kept at the re- 

quired temperature by circulating hot water in the tank & 

jacket. 5s 

Stout steel tanks, lined with kard smooth glass enamel, + 

are durable, sanitary and easily cleaned. Bs 

% 

Elyria Honey Melting Ovens complete the melting = 

process in four or five hours, and every can is saved + 

2 

Write to our nearest branch office for detailed ¢ 

information + 

& THE ELYRIA ENAMELED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Elyria, OHIO + 

D4 NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 5s 

+ 103 Park Avenue Conway Bidg. Oliver Bidg. 16 California St. San Fernando Bldg. = 

% Canadian Representatives, CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED, Toronto, Ont. $ 

~ MONTREAL, QUE. ST. JOHN, N. B. WINNIPEG, MAN. VANCOUVER, B. C. ¢ 
& 
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We will be in our new home January 1, 
1921 and will be able to take care of all our 
good customers better than ever before. If 
in the city please call and visit us. 


C. H. W. WEBER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
2163-65-67 CENTRAL AVE. 
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~ ’ ens wherever they may be located, before deciding where  - 
% The Diamond Match Co, to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 4% 
$ ( APIARY DEPT.) prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. $ 
% This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make 4 
* MANUFACTURERS OF Bee Supplies. They own th.ir own timber lands, mills and factories, = 
% 5 . and supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 3% 
: : a sl & 
: Beekeepers Supplies Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. ¢ 
‘ .. U.S. A. The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 
: CHICO, CAL J U.S.A who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of $ 
= product and offers unsurpassed service. $ 
> 
$ Dadant’s incomparable Foundation is ° & 
% always kept in stock. Western Beo- The Diamond Match Co. z 
— vantag- aplary Department CHICO, CAL., U.S.A. ¢ 
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D... cavnneeee... fy Quality Bee Supplies 


FROM A 


RELIABLE HOUSE 





Without fear or favor I . 
place my BEE WARE ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 
and SERVICE before you Price without Batteries $1.50 


Not postpaid. 
Actually cements wires in the foundation. 
Will work with dry cells or with city cur- 
rent in connection with transformer. Best 
device of its kind on the market. 


It is the small annoyances that often grow into disastrous results. 
Avoid the so-called “little losses” by using MONDENG’S GOODS. 


Quality is first—save time when you put your goods together by 


getting supplies that are accurately made. Service is next—no de- For sale by all bee supply dealers 
lays when bee supplies are ordered from my factory. Dadant & Sons, ieee. 


I am ready to meet your urgent needs. Send for my latest price 


”GHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneappolis, Minn. 





















EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


' Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now | . .. seunoNamING DEVICE 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped felling: Witing and Wedge Clamping Device. Has 


for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. once on — accurate work. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. Cunatetn euatiateepenatinn exe Qantas 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth $t., Higginsville, Mo. oa. ~ BRUNO 
Reckford, Iliacis 


or J. W. ROUSE. Mexico, Me. 1413 South West Street, 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 

are as good as the best. The cheapest for the quality; 

best for the price. If you buy them once, you will 
buy again. 


bj 
n 
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2°, 
See 


* 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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FOR YOUR WINTER TRADE 


HOEY “2 


EXTRACTED HONEY 
IN SIXTY POUND CANS 


2-60 POUND CANS 


$22.20 - 


F. O. B.,. BOULDER, COL. 


Note:—This Honey will be granu- 
lated, finest quality white alfalfa— 
sweet clover honey, this years 
production 


If cash does not ac- 
company order sat- 
isfactory references 
must be given. All 
orders subject to 
our approval. 


™© FOSTER HONEY *%° 


BOULDER, COL. 
(MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT) 
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BEEKEEPERS 


Place your order for supplies NOW and take advantage of the 
Early Order Cash Discount, 5 per cent for December, 4 per cent 
for January. Our stock of Standard Hives, Supers, Hive Bodies, 
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% Brood Frames, Foundation and all other Standard Goods is com- ¢ 
+ plete. “If you want the Cheapest, buy the Best.” _ + 
¥ Our aim is to give prompt service, highest quality and Guaran- ¢ 
* teed satisfaction to our custumers. Send us a trial order. We feel & 
<7 


confident you will be satisfied. 
Our annual catalog will be ready for mailing January, 1921. 
free for the asking. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


We are prepared to give you value 
for your money. Our factory is 
well equipped with the best ma- 
chinery to manufacture the very 
A-best supplies that money can 
buy. Only the choicest material 
suitable for bee hives is used. Our 
workmanship is the very best. 
Get our cereal and save money. 


Eggers Bee Supply Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 
ROUTE 1, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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BEE 
PORTER cocape 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 
wpe oer 
R. & EC. PORTER, MFRS. 
llinols, U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 











HONEY FOR 
SALE 


We have New York State light 


honey, 2 60-lb. cans in a case. Price 
on application. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, Glen Cove, Ht. Y. 


NASSAU, CO. 








WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 68-page cata- 
log. Our prices will interest you. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of sup- 
plies at all times, and can make 
prompt shipments. Our prices will 
interest you. 

Send Us Your Inquiries 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 
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: | DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING | : 
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4 In this little book the author gives a pleasing account of his experience in honey production for 4 
+ more than half a century. He descriLes the many experiments conducted by Charles Dadant and + 
~ . ° ° . ~~ 
+ his descendants in the Dadant apiaries. 4 
4 x 
7 . x 
+ The Dadants have been engaged in the production of extracted honey on a commercial scale for £ 
4 many years. More than 60 tons of honey have been produced in their apiaries in a single year by 4 
+ the Dadant system of beekeeping. - + 
0 
% $ 
% This book is worth several times its price to any beekeeper with a dozen colonies. The Dadant BS 
DOG ° x 
% system shows how to keep more bees and get more honey with less labor. + 
oe oe 
3, 3 
DOG > 
$ Full information about the use of the large hive. 118 pages. Attractive cloth binding. ¢ 
b 4 + 
of x 
$ & 
3 PRICE $1.00 ; 
% % 
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: We have obtained a large amount of 1 pound glass jars that we can offer at $6.85 per gross, F. O. B., Newark, N. Y. 


Friction Top Pails all ready for delivery at Newark, New York 


2% pound cans, f. 0. bi_ $ 6.50 per hundred 
3 pound cans, f. 0. b---_. 7.00 per hundred 
5 pound pails, f. 0. b---. 10.70 per hundred 
16 pound pails, f. o. b_-_-. 16.00 per hundred 


The above prices are f. o. b. Newark, of $1 per hundred less f. o. b. Baltimore, Md. 


Now is a fine time to gather up your old combs and ship them in for rendering. Write for our terms and shipping 
tags. Highest cash prices paid for beeswax, or we will change your wax for foundation. 


We have in reserve a complete line of bee supplies which we can quote you attractive prices on. We also have some special offers 
to make on 8-frame hives, bottom-boards and covers. 
Send in your list of requirements and let us quote you on same. 
3 


Address THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark (Wayne Co.),N.Y. =; 
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¢ FRICTION TOP PAILS---GLASS HONEY CONTAINERS 
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“2 oe 
2% pound pails in 2 doz. shipping crates. 5 pound pails, 100 per crate. + 
2% pound pails, 200 per crate. 10 pound pails, 100 per erate. 











18 oz. screw cap glass honey containers, 1 doz. per case—fibre shipping cases. 
We also carry a full line of Lewis supplies. Send list of your needs, or requests for catalog, to 


DEPARTMENT B 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our December market page we asked the following 
questions of correspondents: 1. What portion of the 
honey crop is still in the hands of the beekeepers in your 
neighborhood? 2. How is the demand? 3. At what 
price is it selling, wholesale and retail? 4. Will your 
market take more honey at present prices than is pro- 
duced locally? 5. What do you think is a tair wholesale 
price under present conditions? 6. What is the condi- 
tion of the bees as they go into winter quarters? Of the 
honey plants? How do you regard the prospect for next 
year? 


PORTION OF CROP IN HANDS OF BEEKEEPERS 


There is practically an entire agreement on the part of 
reports coming in that the smaller beekeepers who sellina 
retail way have almost entirely gotten rid of their pres- 
ent supply of honey. If it is not already disposed of, they 
expect to clean up pretty well by the holidays. 

On the other hand, the larger producers who are forced 
to seek the wholesale markets, have a very large part o: 
the crop still on hand. The Eastern States report from 
25 to 50 per cent on hand, whereas the inter-mountain 
States have possibly a little more than this. 

The situation seems to have improved considerably in 
California, and they report now a large proportion of the 
crop sold. 

Throughout the country the demand on the part of 
wholesalers is very low, indeed, whereas the retail de- 
mand is good. Naturally, owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion, the wholesalers are only buying from hand to mouth, 
and not getting in their season’s supply of honey in the 
fall as is usually the case. For this reason the orders 
from bottlers and jobbers are at a minimum and they are 
therefore not in the market for so much honey as usual. 

This would seem to indicate that the demand should 
pick up from now on, owing to the fact that the whole- 
salers will run out of honey and will necessarily have to 
call upon the jobbers and big packers for a fresh supply. 

Prices at which honey is selling in a retail way have 
held up remarkably well, and we have only one or two 
reports where ten-pound cans are retailing at 25c per 
pound. In most instances the price is 30c to 35c, and this 
is universal throughout the whole country. 

With the smaller beekeepers the stock cf honey they 
produced themselves will not begin to supply their own 
trade generally, whereas the larger beekeepers claim 
they will have difficulty in disposing of the crop. This 
means, therefore, that the demand on the part of the 
wholesalers and jobbers will have to increase if the 
larger producers are to dispose of their crop at normal 
figures. 

FAIR WHOLESALE PRICE 

Indications of what the fair wholesale price should be 
vary greatly with different sections of the country. There 
seems to be no tendency, however, to a great slashing of 
prices, and throughtout the East indications are that 
beekeepers think a fair price would be from 17c to 20c 
for white extracted honey, with a price of from $7 to $9 
for comb honey. In the west there is an indication that 
producers are willing to sacrifice prices in order to move 
their crop. In some instances producers who formerly 
stated they were holding for 20c are now willing to take 
15c to 18c for their crop if they can move the same im- 
mediately. The very lowest price we have had any indi- 
cations of is in Arizona, where one car of dark amber 
honey sold for 1lc, and the reporter stated he had an- 
other car which he is willing to sell for 10c. Utah white 
extracted is offered at from 14c to l6c per pound. There 
is a tendency on the part of producers in the West to 
want to dispose of their crop, and a buyer who could 
offer cash for immediate shipment could probably get 
some reduction in prices. 

This slashing of prices, in the few instances, however. 
seems to be on the part of beekeepers who are outside of 
the different large associations who are handling the 


crop for their members. For instance, the California As- 
sociation quotes all honey within the exchange as mov- 
ing nicely, and at very fair prices. Honey outside of the 
exchange is from 3c to 5c per pound lower than what is 
being demanded by the exchange. 


This, of course, has a very depressing influence upon 
the market, as buyers are not going to pay the Associa- 
tion a higher price as long as the lower priced honey is 
available outside. 

The Texas Association has, of their own accord and by 
agreement, reduced their former prices from 3c to 4c per 
pound, so that their lowest grade amber hcney is selling 
at about 14c per pound f. o. b. shipping point. However, 
there is very little honey left in the hands of producers 
there and the Association expects to be abie to clean up 
the whole Texas crop without difficulty. . 

Another thing which has tended to hold the prices 
down is the influx of large quantities of West Indian and 
foreign honeys into the New York market. West Indian 
honey is selling from 80c to $1.25 per gallon, or a price 
of less than 10c per pound, in many cases. 

Of course, most of this is inferior honey, which would 
not grade up with any ‘of our domestic products, but it 
will compete with it in many lines, such as in use for 
bakeries’ products,etc. 

As stated above, there is a tendency on the part of 
producers to willingly take a little less price than they 
had wanted per previous report to us. There seems no 
indication, however, of a large break in the market, and 
the lowest price at which white alfalfa honey is quoted 
is 14c f. o. b. shipping point. 

Within the last two weeks there has been a stiffening 
of the market, and some reports are now coming in that 
there should be no difficulty in disposing of the complete 
1920 crop before the new crop is available. 

One point which made the producers so anxious to sell 
is the fact that in the last two or three years there has 
been such an extreme demand for honey that the whole 
crop has been sold previous to the holidays. This was 
not formerly the case before war times and we see no 
reason why beekeepers should demand all honey sold be- 
fore the first of the year. This year conditions are ab- 
normal and the demand will probably strengthen as the 
season continues, owing to the fact that the wholesalers 
only have very limited supplies on hand and must renew 
them as fast as they sell any to the retailers and other 
trade. 

There seems to be no doubt in the minds of many that 
honey prices are to see a reduction before the 1921 crop 
is sold, and in fact there is now a reduction over what 
was formerly asked. The California Association is still 
holding to their origiral prices, and we have had no re- 
ports of any reduction on the part of any of the other 
large western associations. A 

From all indications, white honey is going to sell for 
awhile yet, at least, at a price equal to 15c per pound f. 
o. b. shipping point, while amber honey should command 
a price of lc or 2c a pound less. In fact prices at which 
honey is retailing and with good demand in the eastern 
and central western market would not indicate that white 
honey should have to sell as low as 15c per pound. 

As stated before, it is not a lack of demand on the part 
of the retailers and of the consuming public for honey, 
but more on the part of the wholesaler, who is very con- 
servative in his buying, that has kept down the demand 
for. large lots of honey. 

We just have report of the movement of 200 tons of 
California honey to New York. This would indicate that 
the demand has increased, although we have no idea of 
what price was received for this shipment. 

Just what. the honey market will do within the next 
sixty days remains to be seen, and will depend entirely 
upon the demand of the consuming public, for the whole- 
salers cannot all hold out with their orders if the public 
demands honey. 
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ANOTHER CHRISTMAS AND ANOTHER NEW YEAR 


Haven't all of us connected in any way with beekeeping in America much to be 
grateful for at this Christmas time, and much to hope for from the New Year? 


Just to suggest Europe and the hard and terrible conditions over there, involving 
the beekeepers as much as any other class, makes us glad indeed that we are here and 
not there—here where there is law and order and peace and plenty. 


In these days of readjustment in this country, when we are getting back to normal, 
-getting back to times when a dollar will again be a dollar, the beekeeper, with his 
honey, is better off generally than the farmer with his wheat and wool and fruit—and 
where he can secure or make a local market for his product he is far better off than 
the general farmer. ’ 


Looking forward to the New Year: It will continue to be a time of readjustment, 
but not of so violent readjustment as is now going on. Honey will be in the new 
year better and more widely advertised to American consumers than ever before. It 
has fair promise to be more extensively used than ever before, and the beekeeper can 
hope with us that the abnormal and monstrously high prices charged today for the iron 
and steel and tin and for the white pine and the basswood ‘that go into his supplies, 
will have to drop, so that his supplies may be made cheaper and the prices reduced 
just as fast as costs will permit. We hope for this as much as any beekeeper can. 


Then, recalling our beekeeping blessings here and now in America, and hoping for 
a prosperous season in 1921, let us wish each other a Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, and face the future with good courage and good sense. 





THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, West Side Station, Medina, 0. 




















Glance at this illustration to You get 40 per cent greater 
compare this hive with “Standard” brood-comb area than in _ the 


Langstroth hive. 4 “Standard” ten-frame Langstroth. 


Your present brood equipment . : oe ; You get deep frames, large 
can be put above the Modified Da- e eae: . one-story brood-nest, frame space 
dant hive used as full-depth su- ~ ventilation, excellence in winter- 
pers. : r ing, swarming esily controlled. 


MODIFIED DADANT HIVE FEATURES 
1. Eleven frames, Langstroth length, Quinby depth. 4. Dovetailed body, regular reversible bottom and 


i Sinead ieeead tet te metal roof cover with inner cover. ' 
2 " a3 paced 1% inches for swarm control 5. Langstroth “Standard” equipment; easily used 
3. Extracting frames 6% inches deep. with this hive. 


For free booklet write any distributor of Lewis ‘“Beeware,’’ or to 


Gc. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


; « J 
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TIME TO STUDY WOODS 


For the Bee Man 
This is the Period 


“Between Hay and Grass” 


While waiting for the honey-season to begin, suppose you investigate the relative values of different commercial woods. Few business 
undertakings call for more exacting care on the part of the buyer than getting the best lumber for the bee-man’s use. In many respects 
bee-hive construction is like Greenhouse construction—both are most trying on the material used. 


Cypress is the only wood that “stands up” in Greenhouse work. It resists the rot influences that infest the Greenhouse. No other 
wood is so thoroughly certified for this use as is Cypress. 


If Cypress will “‘stand the racket” in Greenhouse construction it certainly will do the right thing by you in beekeeping. 


READ CYPRESS BOOKS 


Those who would get accurate information regarding Cypress wood and its extraordinary power to resist 
rot influences should provide themselves with copies of the Cypress Pocket Library. There are 43 volumes, 
each authentic and authoritative. Write us and tell us what subject you are interested in and will send you 
the appropriate booklet. We especially suggest you write for Vol. 1, with the unabridged U. S. Govt. Rept. on 


Cypress, “The Wood Eternal,” that is a buy because it lasts so like—well, it lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts 
and lasts. 








SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURER’S ASSOCIATION 
1251 PERDIDO BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1251 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA- 
FOR QUICK SERVICE ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 
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ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 


STANDARD LANGSTOTH SIZE AVAILABLE NOW 


PRICE PER COMB 60c 


Ideal extracting supers, modified. Dadant and Jumbo Combs will be ready for 
delivery after February |, 1921. 


Write for our new catalog containing full 
description and prices on 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
DADANT FOUNDATION 
ALUMINUM HONEY COMBS 








TEXAS HONEY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


1105 S. Flores St. P. 0. Box 1048 San Antonlo, Texas 
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i KNoot Service 

i That purpose. behind our organization 

us to help Beekeepers get on—prompts us 

a to remind you that we have a great en- A 
cf thusiasm in co-operating with you. We believe that there is a 
ie a great future in this interesting profession. So we are happy Uc 
i to help in your work, in the interests of bigger and better o 
a business for you. 

Uc =i 
us That is the reason we want you to use this coupon. It is =i 
cl self-explanatory. While we are mighty plain folks, we believe w 
ie we know something about Beekeeping, as we have made a Wc 
ain life work of it, and we are certain that the coupon will bring 

a o you the individual advice of some one who knows Bees. 

t- We believe that the results will be gratifying to you. 

id Not only will this coupon put our Service Department at 

Us 


our periodical circulars; letters dealing with current problems, 
and facts of particular interest to Beekeepers. The letters 
live up to their name, “Live Topics for Live Beekeepers.” 
You cannot afford to be without either of these two services, 


oA 
EA 
eal 
aA 
a 
your disposal, but it will also bring to you the first three of 
4 


as both are extended to you upon receipt of this coupon. 
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ca THE A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. | 

Gentlemen: U 

Please send me your circulars, ‘‘Live Topics for Uc 

Live Beekeepers.’’ And as I am interested in Ue 

making the most of my honey production, I shall uo 

use your Service Department often. Just now I Ue 

am particularly interested in: ue 

* _____Wintering Your New Airco Foundation a 

| ___Marketing Crops___Plans for Spring Activities is, 

1 I have colonies of bees in frame hives a 

is Name a 

=in Address J 

=i ; 


The A. I. ROOT CO., Council Bluffs, la. 
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